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Evaluating Education for Marriage and 
Family Living 


LAWRENCE S. BEE 
University of Kansas 


Before we talk of evaluating courses in mar- 
riage education we must formulate their objec- 
tives. But first let us look at the inadequacy of 
some current assumptions regarding the goals of 
marriage education. 

’ The objectives of our college courses in mar- 
riage education, outlined in the texts and class- 
room manuals that are most widely used, reflect 
a desire to help the student: they ask him to ex- 
amine some of the attitudes that he will bring to 
marriage, to understand the backgrounds out of 
which these attitudes arose, and to acquire more 
mature attitudes and orientations, so that he may 


achieve a more successful marriage. The teach- - 


ing method is essentially didactic: the student 
will learn which factors are related to success- 
ful marriage, he will become familiar with clini- 
cal orientations applied to case illustrations, he 
will view and discuss selected films, he will even 
participate in limited dramatic role-playing de- 
signed to illustrate ‘the point.” The student 
will emerge with a set of verbal formulas ap- 
plicable to problems of growth and adjustment 
in matriage. 

These goals and this method are inadequate 
in several respects. Until this inadequacy is 
recognized we are not going to make way for 
more adequate objectives and more effective 
methods. 

The central objection is that the course results 
in the student’s learning a set of verbal formulas 
that are centered on subject-matter rather than 
on the student. In these verbal formulas theory 
is applied to hypothetical ‘‘ideal types.” Now 
theory applied to general classes of persons can 


Paper presented at the meetings of The National Council 
on Family Relations, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, August, 1951. 
Dr. Bee is Professor of Home Economics, Sociology and 
Anthropology at the University of Kansas. 

1 Max Weber. The ideal type is a logical construction, 
an abstraction. It cannot be found in reality. It is a one- 
sided emphasis usually applied to contrasting extremes, such 
as ‘stable and unstable people.”’ 
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have little relevancy for the individual unless 
the individual—the unique person—is allowed 
freedom to react, to resist, to reconsider, and 
finally to work the orientation into his own 
personality—in his own way. That is why 
normal people undergoing a “teaching analysis’’ 
often take years, even under personal, daily 
supervision, to come to know their own attitudes. 
It is not the didactic part of the analysis that 
takes so long, but the time required for the stu- 
dent to understand his unique self. It is a 
simple matter for the analyst to tell the subject 
about himself and to illustrate his points by 
reference to fragments of the experience of other 
people, but this method, in all types of personal 
counseling, has been repeatedly shown to be in- 
adequate. 

Even those students who succeed in applying 
the course’s orientations to themselves, who be- 
come able to express themselves with clinical 
validity, are almost always giving merely verbal 
accounts that have little depth or real meaning. 
We can all cite examples of persons who have 
been able to formulate their problems verbally 
with clinical validity, but whose personal lives 
remain painful muddles, 

Those who use the narrowly didactic method 
assume that the person who is led to formulate a 
verbal description will then change his behavior 
in the “right” direction. But the skill involved 
in taking this orientation from the verbal to 
the behavioral level demands much more train- 
ing and experience than the student has had. 
Any valid system of teaching aims at a radical 
alteration of the student’s deeper patterns of 
behavior atid not merely at his acceptance of 
supposedly valuable precepts on a shallow level. 

One reason why the subject-matter method of 
teaching fails is this: the values and interpreta- 
tions held by the lecturer are imposed, not in- 
stilled. The student is exhorted, the student is 
advised. He may be openly advised. “Thou 
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shalt not’ is honest and at least produces out- 
ward effect. Or he may be covertly advised, as he 
is when asked to assume a role to prove that 
mixed marriages are always dangerous. Such 
cloaked direction can be pernicious. But both 
methods are too exclusively verbal. They sel- 
dom allow for differences of personality or situa- 
tion. Furthermore, they do not permit a long- 
term view of social changes in the culture. 
Marriage tomorrow may be quite different 
from marriage today. Victorian sex-denial 
stands in contrast to widespread sex-affirmation 
today, and more widely spread sex-affirmation 
tomorrow. 

More important, however, is the fact that 
values imposed as the opinions of teachers or 
ready interpretations of problem-situations, how- 
ever clothed in the rhetoric of “it is just one per- 
son’s opinion,” prevent the student from wres- 
tling with central issues. The teacher's views, 
accepted because of his prestige, not only remain 
separate from the deeper part of the student's 
self, but actually “‘satisfy’’ him so that he is not 
motivated to think the problem through. He 
should have the experience of seeking and reach- 
ing a solution and of assimilating it into his per- 
sonality so that it becomes a pattern immensely 
useful for future situations. 

Another reason for the failure of our tradi- 
tional methods of teaching marriage relations 
is that they present piecemeal academic knowl- 
edge, empirical facts in no extended Context, 
fragments of clinical cases rather than whole 
configurations. Let us look at one of the stand- 
ard problems presented: “‘the case for premarital 
chastity.” In presenting this common case the 
writer or lecturer assumes that all members of 
his audience conform to an “ideal type.”* But 
in reality not all of them do—perhaps none of 
them do. On one specific and central point the 
class is made up, presumably, of two categories: 
those who have already had premarital inter- 
course and those who have not. For those who 


2 Those who have had sexual intercourse and those who 
have not. But in either class there is a wide range of dif- 
ferences in experience; those who have not range from the 
complete denial of sexual interest to those who become deeply 
aroused but remain ‘“‘technical virgins.’’ Psychologically 
there is a greater difference in experience within each class 
than there is between the two classes. 
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have had, the personal relevance of the argu- 
ments against permarital intercourse is not the 
relevance of a set of warnings given in time, 
but of a set of warnings given too late, which 
can lead to some measure of regret, guilt, or 
“satisfaction” in escaping the presumed dire re- 
sults with the expectation of still escaping the 
rest of them. For those who have not had pre- 
marital relations the discussion is personally 
relevant as a warning. If the student is disposed 
to agree wholeheartedly that the warning should 
be heeded, then the effect of the discussion is 
mainly hortatory, and only in a meager degree 
illuminating. If the student is not disposed to 
agree wholeheartedly, then the warning creates 
a frustrating ambivalence: should he heed it or 
not? In such matters the student cannot reach 
the high ground of objective consideration. UI- 
timately some can attain it, but only through 
long and rigorous training. In other words, 
even seeming objectivity in such matters is for 
professionals only—and we all know that they 
can maintain such an attitude only under quite 
specific conditions, chiefly those of professional 
activity in its customary surroundings, 

The point involves the integrity of the stu- 
dent. It has been violated when in effect we tell 
him what he ought to do. He has not been 
given the opportunity to come to his own con- 
clusions as a result of first-hand acquaintance 
with the range of experiences and varied con- 
sequences of those who have had premarital sex 
relations and those who have not. He has not 
been afforded the opportunity to wrestle with a 
central problem of adjustment, thereby learning 
his own unique skill of evaluation, decision, and 
action. What I am attacking here is not the 
aim but the method. Exhortation, open or im- 
plicit, and the assumption of two fictitious classes 
of students are useful in some areas but danger- 
ous in this. We need to discard the general 
assumption that true education in marital rela- 
tions can be accomplished by almost exclusively 
verbal and abstract means. When we have freed 
ourselves from this false assumption, we are able 
to make way for more thorough objectives and 
effective methods. 

Let us now shape as exactly as we can a con- 
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ception of the objectives of education for mar- 
riage and family relations, and the methods by 
which they can be achieved, I think this concep- 
tion is to be found in the more general area of 
the whole task of teaching human relations—a 
part of which is teaching students ‘the skills of 
communication” in a context of marriage and 
family relations. Behaviorally speaking, these 
objectives and the steps through which the stu- 
dent is taken to achieve them are:* 

1. To recognize the inadequacy of the faulty 
thoughts and feelings that one brings to central 
marriage and family relations experience. 

This is furthered by bringing the student face 
to face with cases that involve central problems 
of growth and adjustment in marriage. This is 
an experience in gaining intimate, first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the complex reality of actual 
situations—actual cases. 

His first “exercise” takes place in a permis- 
sive, non-directed group atmosphere. A permis- 
sive atmosphere at the beginning is vital to 
success in teaching the subject. He confronts 
the case problem and is “permitted” to project 
his own characteristic reactions into the case: 
the leader tries to make him unafraid of being 
“wrong” or boorish, or in other ways of suffer- 
ing the displeasure of either the group or its 
leader. He must come to experience his im- 
mature, fallacious, and inadequate interpreta- 


% The following three points have been adapted from 
presentations made at the recent National Conference on 
Human Relations held at the University of Kansas, especially 
those of Professors Fritz Roethlisberger and Hilden Gibson. 
However, the present statement does not necessarily represent 
their points of view. The following sources have also con- 
tributed to the general position taken in the present state- 
ment of the purpose of marriage education: 

Roethlisberger, F. J.. and W. J. Dickson. -Management 
and the Worker. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1939. 
“Training Supervisors in Human Relations,’’ 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 29, No. 5 (Sept. 1951) 





pp. 47-57. 
Mayo, Elton. The Social Problems of an Industrial 
Civilization. Boston: Division of Research, Harvard Uni- 


versity Graduate School of Business Administration, 1945. 

A provocative statement about seeking to effect some of 
these objectives in the rehabilitation of schizophrenics at the 
Menninger Foundation will be found in the writing of 
V. W. Bikales, ‘‘Drama Therapy at Winter Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, a preliminary report,’’ Bulletin of 
Menninger Clinic, Vol. 13, 1949, pp. 127-133. 

See Carl R. Rogers’ Client-Centered Therapy. 
Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1951. 

See Creegan, Robert F., ‘Case Method Unlimited,’’ 
School and Society, Vol. 74 (Oct. 6, 1951), pp. 214-216. 


Boston: 
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tions of the acts and motives of others. He 
may project blame; or take a ‘flight into perfec- 
tion.” He may say in effect, “If he or she 
were—” ; or experience some other reaction that 
would have nothing to do with either under- 
standing the case, or working through the prob- 
lem to some conclusion. Then, in a group ex- 
change of ideas, he must discover for himself the 
inadequacy of his reactions. 

2. To assist the student further in shifting 
from an attitude in which he projects praise and 
blame and relies on verbal formulas, to one in 
which he learns to confine himself to description 
alone for the time being. 

He should learn to observe the behavior of 
the characters in the case—in comprehensive 
detail—and to determine what each said and 
did, and what each presumably meant to com- 
municate. This technique provides experience 
in seeking the source of the problem in the be- 
havior of the characters, and keeps the student 
from rushing in to project a ready-made solution 
onto a situation that he has not perceived in 
the same way as the characters themselves per- 
ceived it. 

Actually this is a role-taking experience. For 
the moment the student is not conceptualizing 
or interpreting, but trying to act and to feel like 
each of the characters in the case in turn. It is 
an exercise in empathic response. 

3. To assist the student to develop his own 
unique, effective way of thinking about the mar- 
riage or family problem so that he can work 
through to its solution. 

His first step at this point is to assume the role 
of each of several persons, in turn, who are ori- 
ented in different theories of personality: he 
reacts to the case as a Freudian, thinking and 
acting as one trained in Freudian theory and 
practice; then assumes the role of a Rankian, or 
a Rogerian, etc. This is no mere recitation of 
theory; but an exercise in applying a systematic 
body of theory to the solution of a specific, real 
problem. This is comparable to requiring a stu- 
dent of music to play a single theme in the style 
of Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms, in turn. 

In the end the objective is to gain his own 
unique style—that which emerges from his own 
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talents and needs. His “eclectic” experience 
finally achieves some personal unity. An effective 
way of looking at an experience has emerged. 
Moreover, he has had experience and has gained 
some skill in “defining the situation,” assessing 
the risks involved in contemplating the alterna- 
tives of action, and then taking action. 

The preceding statement of the purpose of 
marriage education and the skills involved in at- 
taining it may sound like those of a professional 
course on the graduate level. But I do not be- 
lieve that they are “too advanced” and thus be- 
yond the ken of the college undergraduate stu- 
dent. The goal is admittedly high, but reports 
on the success of the courses seeking to achieve 
these objectives and employing these techniques 
are encouraging.* 

These objectives are compatible with a defini- 
tion of an underlying philosophy of education 
that now seems to be emerging. Pedagogical 
techniques employed in achieving these objec- 
tives include those described in the literature 
on group dynamics.® 

The foregoing objectives of marriage educa- 
tion are appropriate to the development of a 
marriage based on companionship, with the ex- 
altation of mutual interests, activities, senti- 
ments and care. These educational objectives 
could help the person whose background pre- 
disposes him blindly to defer to the authority of 
parents, teachers and others, failing to achieve 
a center of emotional gravity within himself, and 
suffering the domination of imposing persons 
and institutions. However, they might arouse 
anxiety in—even to the extent of provoking 
personal disorganization—a couple attempting 
to assimilate themselves into an authoritarian in- 
stitution or community.” 

And the not-too-pleasant fact seems to be that 
modern marriage is surrounded with considera- 

Op. cit. 

® See footnote 3, especially the reference to Rogers, Chap- 
ter 9, ‘‘Student-Centered Teaching.” 

®““Care’’ is used here with the same meaning that 
Fromm gave it in his Mam For Himself. New York: Rine- 
hart and Co., Inc., 1947. 

Cf. Adorno, T. W., et al. The Axthoritarian Person- 
ality, New York: Harper and Bros., 1950. Also: Popper, 


K. R. The Open Society and Its Enemies. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1949, 2 vols. 
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ble authoritarian expectation and demand from 
some of our most venerable educational and 
religious leaders. 

Assuming that we are not teaching people 
what to do in marriage, and are not merely im- 
parting empirical knowledge, and clinical ra- 
tionale, but that we are helping the student to 
acquire the skills of understanding and effec- 
tively working through the situations central to 
marriage, can the effectiveness of this endeavor 
be measured? I think that it can. Two main 
aspects of the problem are: (1) The teacher's 
attempt to evaluate the student’s achievement, 
and (2) the student’s attempt to evaluate him- 
self. A supplementary aspect is the evaluation 
of the classroom situation. 

Let us turn to the problem of evaluating a stu- 
dent’s progress or accomplishment resulting 
from a marriage-education experience. It would 
be much like evaluating the growth and integra- 
tion of a person who has been under psycho- 
therapy. It must be judged largely in terms of 
the changes that take place in two aspects of 
the self, namely, the degree of emotional ma- 
turity effected, and the degree of what one might 
call the social and ideological maturity attained 
—both characteristics of the mature persons. 

The first half of the problem then reduces 
itself to this: Can we measure the changes that 
might have taken place in the student's basic 
orientations and patterns of action during the 
relatively brief duration of an academic course ? 
I believe that we can. Such changes include the 
student’s increased ability: (a) to interpret a 
relationship in terms of its broader dynamics, as 
compared with a more static assigning of traits, 
or comparisons with ideal types, (b) to relate 
detail to the larger configuration by showing the 
relevancy of detail, (c) to employ description 
prior to evaluation, (d) to become emotionally 
“involved” in the case, i.e., to respond with 
empathy, (e) to show a balance between emo- 
tional constriction and lability without excessive 
reaction in either direction, (f) to react with less 
anxiety and resistance to the aspects of the case 
that may be personally threatening, (g) to 
calculate the risks involved in making decisions 
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and “move along’ with such decisions. 

The second half of the problem, that of eval- 
uating the student’s ideological maturity, in- 
volves these areas of orientation:* (a) his “de- 
gree” of ethnocentrism, or his tendency to evalu- 
ate only according to the standards and orienta- 
tions of his own group, (b) his “degree” of 
political-economic conservatism, (c) the strength 
of anti-democratic trends in his personality. 

Research has shown that ethnocentrism, politi- 
cal-economic conservatism, and anti-democratic 
trends in the personality are closely related to 
that person’s deference to paternalistic and auto- 
cratic authority which exalts the male head of 
the family and subordinates the women and 
children. Furthermore such authoritarian per- 
sons seek to achieve for themselves homes in 
which status consciousness, obligation, duty, and 


deference to tradition and the institutions of* 


the community are important values to the mem- 
bers of the family. 

Since the objectives of education for a mar- 
riage of companionship are incompatible with 
authoritarianism, the authoritarian personality 
would fail to achieve these objectives. Success 
in the course, then, could be measured by the 
absence of ethnocentrism, political-economic 
conservatism, and anti-democratic trends in the 
student. Can such ideological components of 
personality be measured? Recent research in- 
dicates that they can.° 

Taking the two above components of the 
mature person, emotional and ideological ma- 
turity, together, what are the methods that may 
be employed to measure and to compare the 
change that might have taken place in the per- 
sonality during the course of a classroom experi- 
ence? They are two; namely, (1) the question- 
naire type of test such as the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Test and others used to meas- 
ure the emotional component, and the test de- 
veloped by Adorno and his colleagues to meas- 
ure the ideological; (2) the clinical-projective 
tests such as the Rorschach Test and the Murray 
Thematic Apperception Test, that may be used 


® Cf. Adorno, ibid. 
*Cf. Adorno, ibid. 
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to evaluate both emotional and the ideological 
components. These and other projection tests 
that are available can be used to assess changes 
that have taken place in the individual during 
the course of the classroom experience, or to 
compare the effectiveness of one philosophy of 
education and its technique (the lecture course) 
with another (group dynamics). 

Whether the focus of attention in evaluating 
is on the individual or the group, the task is ad- 
mittedly complex and hazardous. But attempts 
along both lines have been undertaken and al- 
ready reported.’° Beier used projective tests to 
measure the influence of anxiety-introduced rea- 
soning and problem solving in the classroom." 
Ash studied student differences in reaction to di- 
rective and nondirective classroom situations.'* 
At the University of Kansas several instructors 
are engaged in using lecture and group-dynamics 
techniques, respectively, with different classes. 
Weekly staff seminars are held to compare ex- 
periences and to discuss critically the differing 
results. Those given to statistics will find Beck’s 
techniques of quantifying projective profiles of 
interest, and suggestive of the details of setting 
up research projects. 

In order to undertake the task suggested here, 
it will be necessary to combine the skills of the 
clinician with traditional empirical methods. 
The problem is admittedly a complex one and 
the skills needed to pursue it are highly special- 
ized. However, anyone who seeks to find 
methods that are easily applied and yet appropri- 
ate to such a complex problem as that of evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of an educational experi- 
ence, underestimates the dimensions of the prob- 
lem and harbors a most superficial conception 
of the educational task, 

Attempts to study changes that have taken 
place in the deeper psychological make-up of the 
person, such as are measured by standard projec- 
tive tests, and the values toward which he is 

% Rogers, Op. cit. 

11 Beier, Ernst G. The Effect of Induced Anxiety on 
Some Aspects of Intellectual Functioning. Ph.D. thesis, 
Columbia University, 1949. 

122 Ash, Philip. ‘‘The Reliability of Psychiatric Diag- 


nosis,"’ Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1949, 
44, 
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striving, his ideological assumptions, are only 
suggestive of other approaches to the problem 
of evaluating the effectiveness of the academic 
experience. There are other dimensions of per- 
sonality. I feel, however, that the foregoing 
are important dimensions of basic personality 
that are closely related to success or failure in a 
companionship marriage, and that they are 
amenable to quantification, measurement, and 
statistical comparison. 

The student’s evaluation of himself is also 
difficult. It is subjective, dependent upon com- 
munication, and it is subject to being highly 
colored by the possible suasive influence of the 
instructor—often like the reports of Nazi youths 
in their enthusiastic response to the question, 
“What do you think of the Hitler youth pro- 
gram?” Notwithstanding these admitted difh- 
culties, I agree with those who hold that the 
student’s evaluation of himself offers one of 
the most fruitful, and in the end most valid 
sources of evaluation.1* Following are some of 
the questions that might be asked as we begin to 
try to establish criteria for evaluating the stu- 
dent’s progress: 


1. Does the student “take the course home with 
him” ? 

2. Does it make a difference in his manner of 
living, in contrast with the emotional indiffer- 
ence sometimes found in the student who 
“manipulates academic theory” ? 

3. Does the student give evidence of greater self- 
understanding ? 

4. Has the student become personally engaged in 
the course—have identifications taken place? 

5. How does the student handle his resistance to 
new and difficult orientations as compared with 
his reaction to frustration and confusion earlier 
in the course? 

6. Has there been a diminution of anxiety that 
formerly centered around questions or problems 
incident to marriage? 

7. Does the student feel more secure in approach- 
ing and working through his dating, courtship, 
or marriage problems? 

8. Does he have a generalized attitude of greater 
assurance about his ability to conclude a suc- 
cessful courtship, and meet the problems of 
growth and adjustment in marriage? 

9. Does he at the end of the course feel that 


43 Rogers, op. cit. 
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formerly he was kidding himself, but that 
“now I am on solid ground and can build 
with more mature assurance” ? 


These are student reactions that can be sought 
and validated in skillfully conducted contacts 
with him. 

Another aspect of the problem of evaluation 
is the classrooom techniques employed. Their 
effectiveness can be judged according to the 
changes effected in the student, as considered 
above, and also in relation to the collective 
aspects of students’ behavior, to be treated briefly 
here. The following questions suggest a basis 
for evaluation. 


1. To what extent does an emotionally permissive 
classroom atmosphere obtain? Do students feel 
free to express themselves and initiate discus- 
sion? 

2. Does the group process emerge as student- 
centered, displacing ego-centered participation ? 
Does the group process of discussion and work- 
ing toward a solution of the case displace 
student expectation of the instructors’ “‘final, 
right” answers? 

3. To what extent do students develop their own 
criteria of progress and achievement, discover- 
ing that in the long run the locus of evaluation 
lies in themselves? How dependent are they 
on the teacher-given grades as the criterion of 
success? 

4. To what extent can the group motivate them- 
selves, i.e, how non-directively can the group 
function? How much non-directed reading do 
students do? 

5. How much general satisfaction did the stu- 
dents derive from the course? 


Studies designed to measure the differences 
that obtain in different classes employing differ- 
ent teaching methods have appeared.1* To date 
they may be characterized as “directive,” or as 
student-centered group-dynamics methods. The 
present studies are suggestive rather than con- 
clusive. They employ primarily projective and 
self-rating devices. They serve to point up dif- 


‘*An Experimental Study of the Validity 
Journal of 


14 Cf, Gross, L. 
of the Non-Directive Method of Teaching.” 
Psychology, 1948. 

Schwebel, M., and M. J. Asch. ‘‘Research Possibilities 
in Non-Directive Teaching.’’ Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 1948. 

Faw, Volney E. 
Teaching Psychology.”’ 


‘‘A Psychotherapeutic Method of 
American Psychologist, 1949, 4. 
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ferences in philosophy of education, and suggest 
further research. 

Finally, I recognize quite clearly that the 
views expressed in this paper are largely with- 
out empirical support. The statement of these 
views is the assertion of a modest conviction, re- 
sulting from the attempts of my colleagues and 
myself to ask ourselves just what our teaching 
objectives are and how effective a job we are 
doing. The adequacy of these objectives and 
the effectiveness of these methods need to be 
demonstrated. The general dimensions of the 
research problem appropriate to verifying or 


refuting these “hypotheses” seem clear enough. 
What we need now is further experimentation 
with the group-dynamics method in teaching 
marriage and family relations, and further ex- 
perience in applying the suggested techniques 
of evaluation. While fragmentary research will 
help, I feel that a cooperative approach is 
needed: one that will study the three facets of 
the problem—evaluation of the student, the 
student’s evaluation of himself, and the evalua- 
tion of the classroom situation—together in a 
context of student-centered group-dynamics. 


Certification of Teachers of Family Living: 
A Proposal 


DONALD S. LONGWORTH 
Department of Sociology, Bowling Green State University 


Failure to establish requirements for the 
certification of teachers of family living may 
eventually jeopardize the growth of the pro- 
gram. Most school administrators would 
hesitate to hire a coach without a thorough 
examination of his credentials and assurance 
that he was certified to teach in the area. Al- 
though it is recognized that teaching family liv- 
ing is a “touchy subject,” in many instances a 
very haphazard system of selecting teachers is 
utilized. Wey 

In recent years there has been a considerable 
increase in the number of high schools offering 
courses in family living. In a small area in 
northwestern Ohio six high schools introduced a 
course in family living in one year. Elizabeth 
Force reports that responses to a questionnaire 
sent in 1950 to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of each of the 48 states in- 
dicate that of the 40 states replying all had state- 
wide programs in which the family was studied 
to some degree. 

Many schools have had to depend upon 
partially or totally untrained teachers, In some 
instances teachers have been employed to teach 
because they expressed an interest in the area 
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and in other instances they were the only persons 
that didn’t have a full teaching load. In one case 
a teacher was asked to teach a family course 
on the basis of having had a principles of sociol- 
Ogy course with a well known college teacher 
of marriage relationships. The majority of 
teachers have been selected on a more sophisti- 
cated basis and are doing an excellent job of 
teaching family living. 

One poorly prepared teacher can do irrepa- 
rable damage to the marriage education program. 
A teacher who feels that she is compelled to 
discuss “sex” but is unprepared draws the shades 
in her classroom even though the sun is shining 
brightly outside to hide her own embarrassment 
and create a solemn attitude. Other charlatans 
perpetuate ‘‘old-wives-tales” under the guise of 
scientific facts. Such procedures only add to the 
confusion of students and probably impair their 
adjustment more than a complete lack of in- 
formation. 

Community support is necessary in any public 
school system but when conducting a family 
living program, it is imperative to the success 
of the venture. An unguarded statement rela- 
tive to sex that is interpreted as vulgar by an 
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irate parent can abolish a family living program. 
Family living teachers need to recognize the 
importance of maintaining community support. 

Most state departments of education do not 
specify a curriculum in family living leading to 
certification. A person interested in teaching 
family living faces difficult problems in develop- 
ing a program of study. The only solution to 
this problem is the establishment of a curriculum 
leading to 2 degree in family living with provi- 
sion for certification for teaching in the various 
states. 

Teachers of family living should have attained 
a master’s degree in education or be working 
toward that goal. Tentatively, it is suggested 
that family living teachers should have training 
in the following areas: (A) Biological area— 
a survey course relative to the nervous system, 
glandular secretions, reproduction, physiology, 
and human genetics. (B) Economic area—a 





survey course pertaining to family financing, 
consumption, security, management, planning . 
and related areas. (C) Sociological area— 
courses dealing with dating, engagement, mar- 
riage adjustment, historical and comparative 
culture study of the family, instruction relative 
to teaching family living, etc. (D) Psychologi- 
cal area—courses dealing with child psychology, 
adolescent psychology, social psychology and 
counseling. It would be helpful for teachers 
to have training in law, religion, home economics 
and recreation. 

It is proposed that the National Council on 
Family Relations appoint a committee to estab- 
lish a curriculum for the training of teachers 
and inaugurate action leading to a program of 
certification of teachers in the various states. 
Action now can insure the success of the mar- 
riage education program and its continued ex- 
pansion. 





Summer Workshops 
(Additions to the list of workshops in the February issue of the Journal) 


Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio—Family Living Workshop, June 
9-27. Write Donald Longworth, Dept. of 
Sociology, director. 

Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 2, Mich.— 
Seminar in Human Relations (for foreign and 
American graduate students), June 16 to July 
25. Write seminar coordinator, Robert A. 
Harper. 

Michigan State College, East Lansing—Work- 
shop for High School Teachers of Family Living, 
August 4-22. Leaders Bernice M. Moore and 
Mary Lee Hurt. Write Mary Lee Hurt, Chair- 
man, Home Economics, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Portland Extension Workshop—Family Life 
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Education, July 21-August 29. Staff includes Cur- 
tis E, Avery and Lester A. Kirkendall. Write to 
E. C. Brown Trust, Portland, Ore. 

Saint Louis University—Workshop in Hu- 
man Relations, June 23 to August 1. Write 
Director of the Workshop, Trafford P. Maher, 
S.J., 221 North Grand Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Teachers College, Columbia University—July 
7-August 15, courses in Parent Education and 
Family Relations (Education 251E and 208 BK) 
by Katharine Whiteside-Taylor, now Parent 
Education Supervisor at Baltimore. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City—The 
Family Life Institute, June 16-20, Write Pro- 
fessor Hulda V. Garrett, Bureau of Student 
Counsel. 
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Romance and Premarital Intercourse— 





Incompatibles? 


ROBERT O. BLOOD, JR. 
Family Life Department, The Merrill-Palmer School 


An emotionalized idealization of the partner's 
unique desirability, known colloquially as “fall- 
ing in love,” is assumed by most Americans to 
be the necessary and proper prelude to happy 
marriage. At the same time, many Americans 
are transgressing the traditional ban on pre- 
marital sexual experience. Is there any consist- 
ent relationship, of reinforcement or of con- 
tradiction, between these two types of courtship 
behavior: romantic attitudes and sexual inter- 
course ? 

The Kinsey figures on the prevalence of pre- 
marital unchastity among American men are 
relatively meaningless unless supplemented by 
knowledge of the inner and interpersonal satis- 
factions and tensions which result from such 
behavior. Research at this subjective level is 
apparently nonexistent, due to the difficulty of 
securing information about so private an aspect 
of life. 

The demand by college students for scientific 
information in this critical area of man-woman 
relationships suggests the need for more atten- 
tion to the problem. This paper attempts to 
explore some of the pertinent literature in an- 
thropology, psychology, and sociology in order 
to formulate an hypothesis suitable for testing 
by field research. 

The emerging hypothesis is that premarital 
sexual relationships and romantic attitudes are 
mutually incompatible. 

The implications of this hypothesis may be 
examined within two major contexts, First of 
all, the romantic complex should be absent from 
sexually permissive cultures. Conversely, in re- 
strictive cultures, heightened emphasis on 
romance would be expected. Where exceptional 
barriers to sexual freedom occur within gen- 
erally permissive situations and where instances 
of sexual access appear within usually restrictive 
cultures, the consistency of the hypothesis in 
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fitting the facts would be particularly open to 
observation. 

The Permissive Pattern, Two of the most 
thorough studies of permissive cultures are those 
of Samoa by Margaret Mead and of the Tro- 
briand Islands by Bronislaw Malinowski. Both 
societies look with equanimity, indeed with 
favor, upon adolescent sexual experimentation." 

Samoan premarital affairs are conducted 
“under the palms” with an air of nonchalance. 
Pairings ate of short duration. A single girl 
may even arrange for intercourse with several 
boys successively on the same evening. Signifi- 
cantly, Mead describes the emotional intensity 
of these affairs as low.? 

Among the Trobrianders, “trial marriages” 
are carried out in an institution known as the 
“bachelors’-and-unmarried-girls’ house.” How- 
ever, despite the correspondence between this 
trial period and the Western custom of engage- 
ment, sexual laxity still prevails.* 

In the subjective aspects of this courtship be- 
havior are explicit indications that the permis- 
sive pattern provides infertile soil for the blos- 
soming of romance. 

One element of the romantic complex is ideali- 
zation of the beloved. But the Trobriander’s 
ease of sexual access, says Malinowski, short- 
circuits the idealization process. With all the 
barriers down, nothing remains hidden, little 
is left to the imagination. When sexual de- 
mands are quickly and easily met, there is no 


1 Of course, promiscuity has its limits. Incest, as usual, 
is strictly taboo. And there are rules of etiquette governing 
the proper times, places and means of negotiation for a 
tryst. But the purpose of these institutionalized rules gov- 
erning courtship is not so much to restrict as to regularize 
sexual access, 

2 Margaret Mead, Coming of Age in Samoa. New York: 
Morrow, 1928, pp. 92-93. 

3 “"Even within the village . . . the girl who is definiteiy 
going to marry a particular boy will bestow favors on other 


men. . . ."’ Bronislaw Malinowski, The Sexual Life of 
Savages in North-West Melanesia, London: Routledge, 1929, 
p. 58. 
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room for romantic dreaming.‘ 

In Samoa, a similar exclusion of romantic 
sentiments occurs, although masked by a verbal 
dating complex which resembles the American 
“line.” This superficial romanticism reflects a 
lack of cultural integration between the verbal 
patterns and the action patterns of courtship. 
The ardent talk of the Samoan suitor is undoubt- 
edly flattering to the ear, but the girl knows 
better than to believe it. Love-making is a game 
at which to play, not an all-consuming passion. 
The non-verbal behavior patterns and the inner 
psychological feelings attached to them are those 
we would predict for a permissive situation. 
Romantic love is not to be found on Samoa.* 

Not only does premarital freedom apparently 
rule out serious romantic behavior and emo- 
tionality, but promiscuity seems to be closely 
correlated with devaluation of the individual 
personality. Mead contends that the Samoan 
acceptance of promiscuity “undoubtedly contrib- 
utes” to the “low level of appreciation of per- 
sonality differences... .”* Similarly, if a Tro- 
briand suitor-is spurned by one girl, the culture 
recommends shifting attention to any of the 
many available alternative partners. Such a 
shift is psychologically easy for the Trobriander 
because the sex act is the primary goal of the 
relationship. Differences in personality become 
of little importance when courting focuses on 
the biological level. 

Exceptions that Prove the Rule? According 
to the theme that we have been developing, one 
would expect to find little evidence of romance 
within permissive cultures. Correspondingly, 
where such evidence is found, the question must 
be raised whether it constitutes negative evidence 
which at least undermines, if it does not destroy, 
the thesis. 

Examination of a few exceptional cases seems 
to indicate that they strengthen, rather than 
weaken, the argument. Romance apparently 


4** | | , the satisfaction of the boy’s desire eliminates 
the growth of the romantic frame of mind, the craving for 
the unattainable and mysterious."’ Ibid, p. 264. 

5 Mead, op. cit., p. 105. 

* Ibid., p. 221. 
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occurs in permissive societies only when restric- 
tive conditions arise. 

Ward H. Goodenough has recently reported 
on the theoretically permissive culture of the 
island of Truk.’ His curiosity was aroused be- 
cause, in actuality, Trukese young men were 
much preoccupied with romance. This prev- 
alent romantic attitude arose because the cul- 
turally sanctioned sex freedom was nullified by 
social conditions. The shortage of eligible girls 
made the actual situation highly restricted. 
With sex experience unavailable in practice 
(though not in theory), romance flourished. 

In Samoa, we have already quoted Mead’s 
conclusion that there is no romantic love. How- 
ever, one of the ingredients of the romantic 
complex—the spirit of the chase—is linked on 
Samoa with extra valuation of the rare virgin.® 
Mead labels this attitude toward virginity ‘‘a 
curious one,” because of its seeming incon- 
sistency with the permissive pattern. Actually 
such a greater sense of mystery connected with 
the pursuit of a virgin suggests that even within 
a promiscuous culture, the psychological cor- 
relation of romantic excitement with chasity 
holds true. 

Among the Trobrianders there is evidence 
of more extensive romantic feelings than on 
Samoa, These romantic attitudes are not, to be 
sure, associated with complete abstinence from 
sexual intercourse. But there does seem to be 
a relationship between romance and the growth 
of increasingly personal attachments. In this 
mixture of promiscuous and restricted behavior, 
the romantic emotions seem to be functionally 
linked to the latter. Emphasis on personal 
preference is noted by Malinowski in the Tro- 
briand approximations to Western romance. 
The development of personality attraction re- 


* ‘Premarital Freedom on Truk: Theory and Practice,” 
The American Anthropologist, LI (1949), pp. 615-620. It 
is significant to note that Goodenough assumed on principle 
that the permissiveness of the culture would logically ‘‘pre- 
clude an idealization of romantic love.’’ (Ibid., p. 620.) 

S**. . . virginity definitely adds to the girl’s attractive- 
ness, the wooing of a virgin is considered far more of a 
feat than the conquest of a more experienced heart, and 
a really successful Don Juan turns most of his attention to 
their seduction.’’ Mead, op. cit., p. 98. 
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sults in a desire for at least temporary sexual 
fidelity. 

These three island cultures suggest that inso- 
far as romance occurs within permissive cul- 
tures, it does so in spite of, rather than because 
of, the cultural pattern. 

Confirmation from a Psychoanalyst. Both 
Mead and Malinowski interpret permissive situa- 
tions as counteracting the development of ro- 
mantic sentiments. Without explicit reference 
to anthropological sources, the psychoanalyst, 
Theodor Reik, has developed a similar theme. 
Basing his conclusions on clinical work with 
European and American patients, Reik pro- 
vides independent reinforcement of the an- 
thropologists’ point of view.® 

Like Mead and Malinowski, Reik views sex- 
ual intercourse under uninhibited promiscuity 
as involving nothing more than biological re- 
lease for the man, still less for the woman.?° 
The modern equivalent may be noted in the 
prosaic attitude of the prostitute. Sex and 
companionship are divorced from one another 
under such circumstances. 

On this biological level, sex is essentially 
impersonal, When sexual activity need not be 
limited to a life-time partner or even to a single 
temporary liaison, the simplest practice is to 
resort to the nearest sexual object.12 Under un- 
mitigated promiscuity, the sex act evokes a 
minimum of emotion. Sociologist Francis Mer- 
rill suggests that man-woman relationships might 
be entirely emotionless if sexual release were 
always available. Pure sex is thus seen by 
both these students as a phenomenon of the 
biological rather than the psychological plane 
of human existence. 


® His analysis suffers from being cast into an evolutionary 
framework, but his historical sequences may be translated 
into psychological dynamics. 

%® Theodor Reik, The Psychology of Sex Relations. 
York: Rinehart, 1945, p. 124. 

13 [bid., p. 187. 

13 "When the appearance of an impulse is followed by 
its immediate fulfillment, the individual often experiences 
comparatively little feeling. The ultimate in such an 
emotionless existence is presumably the prenatal state where 
hunger and thirst are satisfied even before they have at- 
tained formal reality.’ Francis E. Merrill, Courtship and 
Marriage. New York: Sloane, 1949, pp. 50-51. 


New 
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The Restrictive Pattern. We now face the 
question whether the romantic complex and pre- 
marital chastity are functionally linked together 
in restrictive societies. 

Two primitive cultures may be mentioned 
which are explicitly restrictive. In each, the 
romantic frame of mind seems to result from 
that restrictiveness. 

Several Melanesian communities adjacent to 
the Trobriand Islands favor premarital chastity. 
Because of the ban on sexual activity, forms of 
social intercourse develop between boys and 
girls: games, conversation, and visiting. Court- 
ship is prolonged and intricate—the girl cannot 
be won easily. Within this situation of delayed 
access, ‘the gradual approach and something of 
romantic love exist.”2* 

Even more striking is the case of the Arapesh 
whose wives must be chosen from the pre- 
adolescent girls. Significantly it is these young- 
sters who become the objects of romantic senti- 
ments.?4 

In Western civilization, the major components 
of the romantic complex have been summarized 
by Maclver and Page as (1) emotionalized 
idealization and (2) individualization of the 
partner's personality coupled with (3) subordi- 
nation of the sexual aspect.15 

Willard Waller was one of the earliest stu- 
dents of the romantic complex to trace its origin 
to the inhibition of the sex drive. Waller 
concluded that frustration of the sex drive fre- 
quently issues in idealization of the inaccessible 
sex object.17_ The emotional and ideational con- 
tent of the romantic fervor grows, at least in 
part, out of the ban on premarital intercourse. 

Significantly, Waller supports the suggestion 
that this same dynamic relationship holds in 
otherwise permissive cultures: “. . . persons oc- 
casionally fall in love in other cultures. It 
should be noted that where the phenomenon of 

18 Malinowski, op. cit., pp. 262-263. 

14 Margaret Mead, Sex and Temperament in Three Primi- 
tive Societies. New York: Morrow, 1935, p. 81. 

15 Robert M. Maclver and Charles H. Page, Society, an 
Introductory Analysis, New York: Rinehart, 1949, p. 252. 

1% Willard Waller, The Family: A Dynamic Interpretation. 


New York: The Dryden Press, 1938, p. 198. 
3 [bid., p. 200. 
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falling in love occurs in other cultures, it is ap- 
parently always related to a situation of blocking 
similar to that in our own culture.””*® 

In addition to this control of sex desire, Reik 
believes frustration of “desire of conquest” lends 
impetus to the romantic response. At first 
glance, this seems to introduce a factor alien 
to our hypothesis. But actually it is closely 
tied to the prescription of chastity. Abstention 
from sexual relations before marriage is elab- 
orated by the woman into “playing hard to 
get.” This further whets the appetite of the 
man. Romance is not, then, an expression of 
the sex drive, but a result of its inhibition com- 
bined with the awakening of the spirit of the 
chase,?° 

Reik says the frustration-born idealization of 
women is crucial to their achievement and main- 
tenance of a status above the animal level.?° 
This status, which is nurtured by the delay of 
sexual access, involves emphasis on two distinc- 
tive attributes of human beings—personality and 
individuality. The unavailability of sexual out- 
let leads to concentration on the personal-social 
characteristics of the loved one. Indeed love 
itself, in the multi-dimensional sense which 
transcends simple physical passion, springs up 
when attention is focussed on the whole per- 
sonality of the partner, prior to the time when 
the sex relation is consummated in marriage. 
Within this context, premarital chastity functions 
to create that respect and love between two per- 
sons which leads to the blossoming of personal- 
ity within the marriage relationship. 

The Necessity of Choice. These materials 
suggest that promiscuity and romance may be 
mutually exclusive cultural and psychological al- 
ternatives. If premarital chastity and the ro- 
mantic complex are indeed functionally tied to- 
gether, what implications does this have for the 
young couple in our society ? 

The discussion implies that a couple’s ideal- 
ized images of one another might be shattered 


38 Ibid., p. 209. 

19 “"It would be appropriate to characterize romantic love 
as an aim-inhibited desire of conquest or of the possessive 
urge.”” Reik, op. cit., p. 102. 

% Ibid., p. 125. 
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by physical intimacy. The sense of mystery and 
the image of perfection cloaking the partner may 
dissolve. Moreover, interest in the other may 
wane at the end of the chase, with the sense of 
having “gone the limit.’’*2. From such a com- 
bination of forces, the couple may discover that 
romance has suddenly vanished. 

If this occurs, the chances are that courtship 
will have ended in failure. The American cul- 
ture almost inevitably conditions people to ex- 
pect romantic love as the prerequisite to mar- 
riage. When romance wanes, the partners 
begin to wonder whether they were really 
“meant for each other.” So the engagement is 
broken off and the hunt begins for someone new. 

Romance is not the only possible ideal. Some 
may prefer the calmer atmosphere of the per- 
missive situation. But when a couple chooses 
to ““go all the way,” it should be prepared for 
the possibility that the romantic bubble may 
collapse in the process.2*_ The American couple 
who choose direct relief of the sex drive should 
remember that in seeking one set of values, they 
may jeopardize others which they hold equally 
dear. Not only the norm of chastity (which 
seems easily violated) but the norm of romantic 
love (which unconsciously influences them) is 
part of their personality structure, and the two 
values may go down together. 

These materials imply, in short, that cultural 
eclecticism may be disorganizing for both the 
individual and his social relationships. South 
Sea freedom and Western romanticism ap- 
parently do not mix. But only research in 
America can prove it. 


1 To the loss of these ingredients of the romantic complex 
may be added the guilt feelings which stem from the 
violation of internalized social norms. Moreover the sex 
act itself may prove to be unsatisfying because of the ac- 
companying physical setting and psychological fears. 

%2 Much the same transformation of emotional relation- 
ships takes place within marriage, and partly for the same 
reason. But when romantic ardor cools after marriage, the 
hazard is smaller, By then, the ties between the couple 
have been formally sanctioned through the wedding ceremony, 
they have established a common household, and many 
functional interdependencies have begun to arise. Before 
marriage, by contrast, the relationship of the man and 
woman tends to have an exclusively affectional content, so 
that loss of the romantic emotion is dangerous, especially 
when the disillusionment comes unexpectedly and its cause 
is misinterpreted. 
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Conforming, Mobile, and Divergent Families 


CARSON McGUIRE 
The University of Texas 


Previous papers have drawn attention to reg- 
ularities in the life styles of families in lower 
and middle class homes. Whereas the middle 
class life style has been regarded as the ‘“domi- 
nant” one in most communities, a majority of 
lower class folk follow an “alternative” way of 
life. In addition, there are the “superordinate’’ 
beliefs and values of a small number of higher 
status families and the ‘‘variant’’ cultural tradi- 
tions of ethnic groupings. 

Too much emphasis, however, can be placed 
upon the class-typing of behavior according to 
status assigned by others in a community. Our 
studies in Texas and Illinois communities have 
shown us that discontinuities in life style occur 
within as well as among families. Motives and 
expectations of family members are not neces- 
sarily bound by socioeconomic limitations. 
Neither are value orientations and the desire for 
acceptance restricted by social class participation 
and reputation. One or both parents in an 
across-the-tracks home can attempt to instil in 
children the ‘‘conditional love,” the “anticipatory 
fear,” and the “instrumental goal’ responses 
which ultimately force a decision for or against 
middle class ways. 

Discontinuities in life style within families 
are important for they underlie acculturation and 
social mobility—the two dynamic processes 
which keep class lines fluid. Acculturation— 
learning new beliefs, symbols, and values—may 
not lead to assimilation or acceptance at a new 
status level but it does effect changes in family 
life. Potential social mobility—the ever-present 
possibility of shifting socioeconomic status, class 
acceptance, and life style—makes the American 
(and related) social class systems something of 
an illusion. 

The third of a series of four papers summarizing material 
upon Social Status and the Family presented at the Four- 
teenth Annual Groves Conference, April, 1951. 

1“*Family Backgrounds and Community Patterns,’’ Mar- 
riage and Family Living, 1951, 13, 160-164; ‘Family Life 


in Lower and Middle Class Homes,’’ Marriage and Family 
Living, 1952, 14, 1-6. 
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The overt, social aspects of mobility orienta- 
tion long have been recognized.? “Like father, 
like son” and “She's a nice quiet person like 
her mother’’ describe the static non-mobile son 
or daughter who conforms to the parental pat- 
tern. ‘‘He’s really going up in the world” and 
similar remarks for the female mark the climber. 
On the other hand, “just a backslider” and ‘‘a 
delinquent kid from a good family” are desig- 
nations of a decliner. 

Identifications of persons who have different 
value orientations than their families, or of the 
son or daughter who is in danger of losing the 
position ascribed by being born into a family, 
also are common. The strainer is oriented 
to a higher-placed, non-membership reference 
group. ‘‘He’s doing his best to get ahead, but 
I don’t know if he’s got what it takes” and 
“She’s trying to get into that crowd” are oft- 
heard assessments in adolescence and adulthood. 
The clinger seeks to adhere to a life style learned 
in the family of orientation but career choices 
or non-acceptance make it difficult. Evaluations 
like ‘““He’s not doing so well as his father’’ and 
“She’s just managing to hang on” are not un- 
common. 

Although some overt, social aspects of mobil- 
ity orientation are observable, the covert, hidden 
psychological elements are largely matters of 
conjecture. Research people are only beginning 
to explore the dimensions of a social psychologi- 
cal study. A paper to follow touches upon the 
factor of age-mate acceptance. Our present 
concern is the influence of conforming, mobile, 
and divergent families. 


THE WorRKING HYPOTHESES 


The working hypotheses to be advanced have 
been derived from case studies of families. 


2 McGuire, Carson, ‘‘Social Stratification and Mobility 
Patterns,’’ American Sociological Review, 1950, 15, 195-204. 

® Merton, Robert K., and Lazarsfeld, Paul F. (eds.), 
Continuities in Social Research, The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Illinois, 1950, pp. 84-95. 

‘Family and Age-Mates in Personality Formation.’’ 
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They are supported by investigations which fol- 
lowed the clarification of concepts and the re- 
casting of earlier theory. The data from Jones- 
ville, in Illinois, are systematic and parallel other 
information gathered in the community ove: an 
eight year period, 1941 to 1949.5 The analysis 
of the Texas material, from Textown and other 
communities, is incomplete—for research still is 
being carried on. Taken together, however, the 
data tend to demonstrate the probable truth of 
three tentative theses or working hypotheses. 

The first thesis is that there are in reality 
three types or modalities of family orientation— 
the conforming, the mobile, and the divergent— 
which modify any designation by social class 
status. Each is a function of essential agree- 
ments or discrepancies in preferred life styles of 
the father and mother—or of those who assume 
such roles in the home. Actually a fourth 
modality, the declining family, has been identi- 
fied in case studies but it does not occur among 
the population to be reported here. 

Stated formally, a conforming family is one 
in which the. cognitive, appreciative, and moral 
standards of both parents agree, by and large, 
with the ‘goal structures’® or “social class cul- 
ture patterns’ of their ascribed status in the 
community. Within the home there appears to 
be an acceptance of a way of life. Father and 
mother agree for the most part on child-rearing 
practices and expected roles within and outside 
of the home. 

A mobile family is one where both parents 
are oriented to a life style consciously or un- 
consciously held by them to be “better” than 
their present mode of living. A lower class 
couple, for example, instead of adhering to al- 
ternative definitions of the situation may prefer 

5 The writer participated in the Jonesville studies from 
1945 to 1949 as a research associate of the Committee on 
Human Development, The University of Chicago. For a 
report of the community study see Warner, W. Lloyd, and 


Associates, Democracy in Jonesville, Harper and Bros., New 
York, 1949. 

® Kluckhohn, Clyde, and Kluckhohn, Florence L., ‘‘Ameri- 
can Culture: Generalized Orientations and Class Patterns,’ 
Conflicts of Power in Modern Culture (Lyman Bryson, et al., 
eds.), Harper and Bros., New York, 1947, pp. 106-128. 

Davis, Allison, and Havighurst, Robert J. ‘‘Social 
Class and Culture Differences in Child-Rearing,’’ American 
Sociological Review, 1946, 11, 698-710. 
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the dominant ideas and beliefs, symbols and 
values of the American middle class (a non- 
membership reference group for them). In 
some cases the family actually is upward mobile 
as a unit; in others, possibly more numerous, 
mother and father are encouraging their child 
to achieve an education and move upward. 

In a divergent family, one parent is motivated 
by role expectations characteristic of one life 
style, while the second parent is attached to the 
role images of another. Husband and wife, in 
other words, tend to disagree in certain es- 
sential aspects of their frames of reference. In 
the lower class families usually it is the mother 
who is oriented to the dominant “goal struc- 
tures” and behaviors. Often she has more years 
of schooling than her husband and wants her 
children ‘‘to get an education.” In middle class 
families, however, it is just as often the father 
who wants to move upward—the mother pre- 
ferring to keep “her old friends.” 

A second thesis to be explored in passing is 
that divergent families are the ones where psy- 
chological tensions most frequently bring about 
marital difficulties, separations, and divorces. 
Disagreements in motives, in identifications, in 
value-apprehensions usually underlie any be- 
havior which is termed “maladjustment.” If 
the proposition is true, it is at least a partial 
explanation of whatever success has been at- 
tained in predicting adjustment in marriage.* 
Most instru:nents seem to have some measure 
of success for the life style in which they have 
been standardized and validated. 

A third thesis to be demonstrated in a rela- 
tively small population is that mobility orienta- 
tion is, in part, a function of family orientation. 
If parents agree and accept essential aspects of 
their present life style, then one would expect 
from conforming families a very high proportion 
of static or non-mobile offspring. Identifications 
outside the family, with age-mates and older 


® Burgess, Ernest W., and Wallin, Paul, ‘‘Predicting 
Adjustment in Marriage from Adjustment in Engagement,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 1944, 49, 324-330; Locke, 
Harvey J., ‘‘Predicting Marital Adjustment by Comparing 
a Divorced and a Happily Married Group,’’ American Socio- 
logical Review, 1947, 12, 187-191. 
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people, would account for most of the relatively 
few exceptions. 

Contrariwise, if the propositions advanced so 
far have any validity, one would expect the ma- 
jority of offspring from mobile and divergent 
families to be other than static in mobility orien- 
tation. Where parents are ‘‘pushing to get 
ahead” in mobile families, it is not unreasonable 
to anticipate that about half their sons and 
daughters would be climbers or strainers. Since 
mobile fathers and mothers also are strainers 
or climbers, their greatest incidence could be 
predicted among homes regarded as middle 
class. Many children might be expected to fol- 
low along with their parents while a few would 
reject attempts to have them “do well’ in a 
school setting or in a career. 

In divergent families, where mother and 


father disagree on expectations and norms of - 


behavior, one could anticipate that identification 
with one parent or the other could be crucial. 
A further complicating factor is that attach- 
ments to age-mates and the selection of models 
among other older people affect the ideal self 
and, consequently, mobility orientation.° Only 
a minority, according to the theory being de- 
veloped, could remain static. A significant num- 
ber of strainers and climbers should be found 
either where identification is with the parent of 
“higher” life style or cathectic attachments are 
formed with peers or adults of higher status. 
Included in the categories would be youth whose 
self concept leads them to believe that “being 
a success” either in school or in a career will 
lead to ultimate acceptance. On the other hand, 
a goodly number might be expected to develop 
into clingers and decliners. Parental disagree- 
ment supplies a setting either for paralysis of 
action, in the case of boys and girls unaccepted 
by age-mates, or for negative identification with 
one or both parents and concomitant attachment 
to models negatively valued by the dominant 
culture pattern. 


® Havighurst, Robert J., Robinson, Myra Z., and Dorr, 
Mildred, ‘‘The Development of the Ideal Self in Childhood 
and Adolescence,”” Journal of Educational Research, 1946, 
40, 241-257, 
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AN INDEX OF VALUE ORIENTATIONS 


To carry on any studies of family orientation 
and its influences, it is necessary to have an in- 
dependent measure of the probable preferred 
life style of both wife and husband. Classifi- 
cations based upon data in interviews and case 
studies are useful in formulating hypotheses 
since one gains insights into the relations which 
might hold among variables. For more exten- 
sive research, however, it seems necessary to de- 
velop independent empirical constructs—prod- 
ucts of the relation between concept and reality 
—which approximate essential aspects of what is 
being studied. 

The index of value orientations, or TVO, is 
such a construct. The major justification for its 
use is that, like Warner's index of status char- 
acteristics or ISC,?° it works. When class-typed 
value orientations predicted by the index are 
compared with life styles attributed by a panel of 
“expert judges,” who assess interview data and 
case studies of families, there is an agreement 
in more than 80 per cent of the subjects 
evaluated. 

An IVO as a means of approximating class- 
typed value orientations and comparing life 
styles of wife and husband is obtained by rating 
each subject on four scales. Usually the neces- 
sary information is obtained from appropriate 
social identification blanks. The scales for 
EDUCATION, RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION, 
OCCUPATION, and SOURCE OF INCOME 
are described in an appendix following the 
paper. Each of the four ratings on a scale from 
“1” to “7” is multiplied by an appropriate 
weight. The outcome is an IVO score or total 
index value which may range from 12 to 84 
(since the weightings always total ““X 12’). 
By means of a conversion table, also shown in 
the appendix, the level of class-typed value ori- 
entations or probable life style may be predicted 
from the total index score for the subject.11_ In 
practice, the letter code—A, B, C, D, E—is em- 

Warner, W. Lloyd; Meeker, Marchia; and Eells, 
Kenneth, Social Class in America, Science Research As- 
sociates, Chicago, 1949, pp. 121-185. 


11 Warner, Meeker, and Eells, Social Class in America, 
pp. 183-185, for comparable conversion and weighting tables. 
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ployed, and agreement or disagreement in the 
letter codes of the mother and father is the 
criterion. 

To estimate family orientation both the ISC 
for the family and the IVO of husband and 
wife have to be calculated. An illustration 
may clarify the operations. 


Family ISC 
(Based upon the husband as status parent) 
Scale Employed Rating 
Dwelling Area (WME pp. 153-154) ..5X 2= 10 
House Type (WME pp. 149-150) ..... 4X%3=12 
Occupation (WME pp. 140-141) 
Source of Income (WME pp. 139, 142) .5 XK 3= 15 


Letter Code: D; Status: UL; ISC Score = 57 


Mother's ITVO* 
Education: Normal school, two years 
Religion: Baptist Church 
Occupation: Grade school teacher ...... 3X4=12 
Source of Income: Monthly salary .... 


..3X4=-12 


Letter Code: S (LM) IVO Score = 40 


* The mother’s IVO is calculated on the basis of her 
former occupation or that of her status parent. 


Father's IVO 
Education: Completed grade eight ...... 6x 4=24 
Religion: Baptist Church ............ 4x1= 4 
Occupation: Telephone repairman ....5 X 4= 20 


Source of Income: Wages (time card) ..5 X 3 = 15 


Letter Code: D (UL) IVO Score = 63 


The family orientation is classified as diver- 
gent and the estimated status in the community 
is upper-lower class. The code letter for the 
mother is ‘“‘C’” so she has some likelihood of ad- 
hering to the dominant middle class values and 
of bringing up her children accordingly. As for 
the father, his code letter is ‘‘D’’ which indicates 
some probability of adhering to an alternate life 
style. The ISC for the family predicts a status 
of “D” or upper-lower social class participation 
and reputation. 

Suppose, for instance, that the family ISC 
now is 42—an indication of lower-middle status 
in the community. Instead of being a repair- 
man, the father has built up a small contracting 
business from which he draws profits. He has 
provided a conventional three-bedroom home in 


13 Necessary social identification data are gathered on 
absent parents or parent surrogates. 
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an average residential area. The mother’s index 
score of 40 remains the same but the father’s 
changes to 53, still in the “‘D” range. Since the 
family ISC is in the “C” range, further infor- 
mation is required to make a decision between 
divergent and mobile categories. If the index 
for the mother’s family of orientation falls be- 
low 51, the likelihood is that both father and 
mother have shifted from lower to middle class 
through their adult years. The husband has 
moved upward by occupational mobility and the 
wife by achieving an education beyond that of 
her parents. The classification is a mobile mid- 
dle class home. 

The further information, however, may in- 
dicate another state of affairs. The IVO (or 
ISC if calculable) for the wife’s parents may 
fall in the middle class range. If she married 
her husband when he still was a semi-skilled 
worker, the probability is that she has been the 
“driving force” behind the present middle class 
way of life. The classification is a divergent 
middle class home. 

Most classifications are simpler than the ones 
which have been illustrated. Suppose the 
mother’s IVO is 55 and the father’s remains 63 
—the family ISC being 57. Then the classifi- 
cation clearly is a conforming upper-lower class 
family. As in preceding examples, the estima- 
tion could be checked by thorough case studies 
of the families. A part of the Illinois and Texas 
inquiries have been directed toward such valida- 
tion procedures.** 


A Stupy OF JONESVILLE FAMILIES 


Another way to estimate the usefulness of an 
empirical construct is to employ it in a study 
and see if the data make sense. Such an in- 
vestigation has been completed with two sample 
populations in the Jonesville research. At the 
same time the inquiry has permitted a prelimi- 
nary test of the working hypotheses stated as 
three theses earlier in the present paper. 

The two sample populations consist of the 
families of 150 young adults born in the “S” 

18 Supporting interview data were presented at the Groves 
Conference. Sufficient information has been provided to 
permit the reader to test the index in other situations. 
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year and another 150 young adults born in the 
“‘M” year of the nineteen twenties. A limited 
number of duplications occur where siblings 
have been born in the two years. Thirty-two of 
the ‘‘S” families are from the country and 40 
of the ““M” families live in the townships sur- 
rounding Jonesville. 

Table 1 presents a classification according to 
the three modes of family orientation and the 
social class status of the home. Frequencies in 
the two populations have been combined to give 


Taste 1. FAmity OrrENnTATION By SoctAt Crass Status 
































Family Orientation 
Family Total 
Status  Conform- Divergent Mobile 
ing 

Frequencies 
UC-UM 9 4 7 20 
LM 39 26 22 87 
UL g2 40 10 142 
LL 38 13 re) 51 
Total 178 83 39 300 

Percentages 
UC-UM 45.0 20.0 35.0 100.0 
LM 44.8 29.9 25.3 100.0 
UL 64.8 28.2 7.0 100.0 
LL 14.5 24.5 0.0 100.0 
Total 59.3 27.7 13.0 100.0 

Grouping UC-UM-LM and UL-LL: 


Sum Chi-square: 31.37; d. f.=2; P is .o1 





a total of 309 cases since no significantly differ- 
ent distributions appear in the “S” and “M” 
samples and space is too limited for extended 
tables. Operations employed to categorize 
homes according to family orientation and social 
class level have been described in the preceding 
section. 

An examination of frequencies and percent- 
ages in the table leads one to recognize some 
patterns. Since only three upper class families 
are included in the sample, the UC-UM category 
may be regarded as upper-middle class. Clearly, 
the middle class homes tend to have the highest 
proportion of mobile parents, as one might ex- 
pect. The proportion of divergent families, 
about one of every four in the combined sam- 
ples, is not significantly different at any status 
level. Lower class homes tend to have the 
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greater per cent of conforming family orienta- 
tions, about six or seven of each ten appearing 
to adhere to the alternative life style. The prob- 
ability of patterned differences between middle 
and lower class homes is reinforced by a signifi- 
cant chi-square value. One might infer that the 
discontinuities identified in case data, and in- 
corporated in the theory presented earlier, are 
more likely to occur in middle rather than lower 
class homes. 

Table 2 introduces a new element—the ‘five 
categories of mobility orientation posited in the 
third thesis of the paper. Looking at the sum- 
mary, it is clear that some sort of relation holds 
between family orientation and the first indica- 
tions of mobility in the young adults.* More 
than half the youth in the two samples, 152 of 
the 300, are static young folks from conforming 
families. Approximately 85 per cent of the off- 


. spring of conforming families are non-mobile, 


whereas only about 28 per cent from divergent 
homes and 38 per cent with mobile parents seem 
to be remaining static. 

As one might expect, parents oriented toward 
upward mobility either appear to carry their 
children along with them or to encourage their 
young folk to climb. Twelve of the fifteen 
categorized as static in the summary are mem- 
bers of families who probably have moved up- 
ward while the subjects were children. All 13 
climbers with aspiring parents seem to be im- 
proving on family status. Only 4 of the 39 
young people in mobile families appear to be 
having difficulties in living up to parental ex- 
pectations. The 7 strainers actually have more 
education than their parents but they are having 
limited success as yet in improving their oc- 
cupational level. 

Divergent parents, whose indices indicate a 
probability of discrepancies in essential beliefs 
and expectations, appear to influence their chil- 
dren one way or another. Forty-two of the 83, 


%4 Estimation of mobility orientation—climber, strainer, 
static, clinger, decliner—is to be described in another paper. 
Essentially, categorization requires a comparison of the [VO 
for the young person with the parental ISC of the family 
when he was an adolescent. Whereas a strainer usually gains 
an advantage over the status parent in the education category, 
the climber also improves ratings for occupation and source 
of income—factors contained in both indices. 
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Porutations By Soctat Crass Levers 
Family Mobility Orientation of Young Adults i 
Orientation Decliner Clinger Static Strainer Climber 
Upper and Upper-Middle Class 
Mobile......... 1 1 3 I I 7 
Divergent....... _ _ 3 I — 4 
Conforming... - — 9 me ‘i 9 
Tiki 0 oce I I 15 2 1 20 
Lower-Middle Class 
Mobile bss Hehiabek — 2 9 3 8 22 
Galego oo 5 29 : : 
Total......... 5 14 ro) 11 15 87 
Upper-Lower Class 
Mobile.......... — 3 3 4 10 
Conkermiag. 2 = 79 rc ‘6 m2 
Te a vice ces 8 — 95 19 20 142 
Lower-Lower Class 
Mobile.......... —_ — ai a 
= = ea 5 : 4 8 
ee — -- 38 5 8 51 
Summary for “S” and “M” Populations 
oR ; : a 2 3 
Conforming... .. 2 5 152 9 10 178 
Total......... 14 15 190 37 44 300 





more than three quarters being from lower class 
homes, are classified as strainers and climbers. 
Apparently one parent oriented toward the 
dominant life style, or at least to the value of an 
education, is a factor in predisposing a boy or 
girl to upward mobility. On the other hand, 18 
of 29 clingers and decliners in the two sample 
populations are from divergent homes. Where 
father and mother disagree on value orientations 
in the lower-middle class subsample, only 4 of 
26 remain static and the tendency to go either 


way is about equal. 
DIsCussION 


The tabled frequency data from the two sets 
of Jonesville families supply preliminary sup- 
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porting evidence for two of the three working 
hypotheses advanced earlier in the paper. The 
absence of significant differences in family 
orientation categories at each class level between 
the two sample populations tends to demonstrate 
the first thesis—the existence in reality of con- 
forming, mobile, and divergent families. The 
second thesis—that divergent families have the 
greatest incidence of marital difficulties, separa- 
tions, and divorces—has not been demonstrated 
statistically in the report. Case studies of a 
sample of families in each classification, how- 
ever, would lead one to believe that the working 
hypothesis could be demonstrated in a number 
of sample populations. 

The third thesis—that mobility orientation of 
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offspring is, in part, a function of family 
orientation—appears to hold for the Jonesville 
situation. Two generations of conformity to a 
life style seem to occur in about half the families, 
for more than fifty per cent are sorted into the 
static conforming cell of the summary in table 2. 
The proportion is greater in the lower class 
homes than in those looked upon as middle 
class in the community. The finding supports 
the proposition that middle class parents put 
greater “pressure” upon their children. 

- Exceptions to the general rule in the tabulated 
data point to the existence of other sources of 
variation than parental expectations influencing 
mobility of children. Some youth from con- 
forming families move upward or downward 
and those from divergent homes may elect either 
direction. One of the added influences, to be 
explored in a paper to follow, is the factor of 
peer acceptance. 
could be modification of ego-ideals by cathectic 
attachments or identifications with older people 
outside of the family—an older sibling, an aunt 
or uncle, a teacher, or some man or woman in 
the community. Cases of each have been en- 
countered. 


CONCLUSION 


The paper has demonstrated the likelihood of 
discontinuities in life style within as well as 
among families. The idea that there are in real- 
ity three modes of family orientation—the con- 
forming, the mobile, and the divergent—modi- 
fies present tendencies to class-type behavior 
according to status levels, Research people and 
professional workers may find the index of value 
orientations useful in identifying possible 
discrepancies in parental frames of reference. 
From a study of Jonesville families, it appears 
that family orientation does have an influence 
upon educational and career choices made by 


young people. 


APPENDIX 
Index of Value Orientations 
A. Scale for Rating EDUCATION (Weight x 4) 


(1) Completed appropriate graduate work for a 
recognized profession at top level; or gradu- 
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Another, suggested earlier,’ 


ate of a generally recognized, high status, 
four-year college. 

(2) Graduate from a four-year college, uni- 
versity, or professional school with a 
bachelor’s degree, 

(3) Attended college or university for two or 
more years; or a junior college, normal 
school, or nursing school. 

(4) Graduate from high school or completed 
equivalent; including post-high “trade” or 
“business” education. 

(*) Attended high school, completed grade nine, 
but did not graduate. (Born prior to 1900, 
grade eight.) 

(6) Completed grade eight or did not go be- 
yond grade nine. (Born prior to 1900, 
grades four to seven.) 

(7) Left elementary or junior high before com- 
pleting grade eight. (Born prior to 1900, 
grades one to three.) 

B. Scale for Rating RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 

(Weight X 1) 

(1) Episcopalian, Congregational, Unitarian. 

(2) Presbyterian, Quaker, Christian Science. 

(3) Methodist, Christian Church; “Protestant” or 
“none” entries for subjects reporting “white 
collar” occupations. 

(4) Baptist, Church of Christ. 

(5) Roman Catholic, Lutheran. 

(6) Jewish or Orthodox Churches. 

(7) Pentecostal, Gospel Tabernacle, Free Metho- 
dist, or other “evangelical” churches; 
“Protestant” or “none” entries for subjects 
with occupations rated “5” to “7".* 

C. Scale for Rating OCCUPATION (Weight x 4) 


For appropriate table consylt Warner, 
Meeker, and Eells, Social Class In America, 
pp. 140-141. 
D. Scale for Rating SOURCE OF INCOME 
(Weight x 3) 
For rating instructions consult Warner, 


Meeker, and Eells, Social Class in America, 
pp. 139 and 142. 

Prediction of Class-Typed Value 
Orientations from Total Index Scores 











Index Letter Class-Typed Probable Determinate 
Score Code Orientation Life Style Interval 
12-22 A UC _— Superordinate 12-22 
23-37 B UM Dominant: 25-33 
38-51 C LM Dominants 38-50 
52-66 D UL Alternate: 54-62 
67-84 E LL Alternates 67-84 
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* Relatively lower ratings on the RELIGIOUS AFFILIA- 
TION scale are compensated by ratings on EDUCATION, 
OCCUPATION, and SOURCE OF INCOME scales employed 
in the index. 
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Editorial 


By the time these words find themselves in 
print, the annual meeting of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association will have been held in At- 
lantic City. On the program of this meeting is 
a round table symposium on “Psychiatric Guid- 
ance in Problems of Marriage and Parenthood.” 
This is the second round table discussion devoted 
to marriage, the first having been held at the 
meeting in Detroit two years ago. 

These two round table meetings mark a sig- 
nificant trend in the development of broadening 
concepts of what constitutes the field of psychi- 
atry. At the turn of the century psychiatry was 
static and rigid, concerning itself mainly with 
the classification and diagnosis of mental ill- 
nesses with little or no concern with treatment. 
Then came the great dynamic impetus con- 
tributed by Freud and his contemporaries, where 
the emphasis was on the mechanism behind 
psychiatric symptoms and a rationale of treat- 
ment was evolved to eradicate these mecha- 
nisms. Psychiatry still tended, however, to re- 
main off by itself in a special category and not 
to be integrated with medicine as a whole. 

The later evolution of psychosomatic concepts 
has gone far toward closing this gap. Now the 
individual is regarded more as a whole, with an 
interplay between psyche and soma constituting 
the basis of many clinical pictures. Up to this 
point, however, psychiatry concerned itself al- 
most exclusively with psychopathology, with the 
abnormal, rather than with problems to be found 
in non-psychotic and non-neurotic individuals 
as well. 

The symposium referred to above is one in- 
dication out of many which point to a further 
advance and widening of the field of psychiatry. 
Psychiatry is becoming increasingly interested in 
man as a social unit. And problems of mar- 
riage and parenthood are therefore accepted as 
being of primary concern to psychiatry. It is 
recognized that if successive generations are to 
become progressively sounder and more mature 
psychologically, each generation must be helped 
to get off to a better start. Premarital advice 
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and concern with the mental hygiene of parent- 
hood are vital to this end. 

Out of preliminary meetings of the group 
which will participate in this symposium has 
come a resolution which is to be presented to the 
Council of the American Psychiatric Association. 
It says, in part: “The procurability of adequate 
premarital and preparenthood guidance to per- 
sons in severe distress (including ignorance) 
is an essential element in the scheme of modern 
preventive psychiatry and calls for the institution 
of regulations and controls with respect to the 
training requirements and professional qualifi- 
cations of all groups of guidance workers (coun- 
selors) concerned with marriage counseling, 
family planning or population dynamics within 
or close to the field of psychiatry.” The resolu- 
tion goes on to recommend that the Committee 
on Preventive Psychiatry be reorganized in such 
a way that “the total range of psychiatric prob- 
lems related to marriage and parenthood can be- 
come an integral part of the interests and activi- 
ties of this committee.” 

It is noteworthy that this resolution recog- 
nizes the fact that marriage counselors may have 
professional backgrounds other than psychiatry. 
They too may participate in this broad program 
of mental hygiene. The resolution emphasizes, 
however, the need for standards of training and 
professional qualifications for all workers in this 
field. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found a notice 
of the establishment of a committee to prepare 
a code of ethics for marriage counselors. This 
is a logical step forward from that taken several 
years ago by a joint committee of the National 
Council on Family Relations and the American 
Association of Marriage Counselors in drawing 
up minimum standards for the training of mar- 
riage counselors of the future. A clearly de- 
fined code of ethics will do much toward giving 
professional status to the field of marriage coun- 
seling and will be a move in the direction of 
regulation and control of the field called for in 
the resolution quoted above. Dr. Karpf, Chair- 
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man of this Committee on Professional Ethics, 
calls for suggestions as to what such a code 
should include. Here is an opportunity for 
members of the National Council on Family Re- 
lations and the American Association of Mar- 


riage Counselors again to pool their thinking. 
This is a matter of prime importance. It is to 
be hoped that many thoughtful and realistically 
grounded replies will be forthcoming. 

RoBeErT W. LampLaw, M.D. 


MARRIAGE COUNSELING SECTION 


Sponsored by the American Association of Marriage Counselors 


Birth Control* 
HARRIET F. PILPEL aND THEODORA 5S. ZAVIN 


You commit a crime punishable by fine and 
imprisonment every time you use a contraceptive 
in the state of Connecticut. So does the doctor 
who tells you what contraceptive to use, the 
nurse who teaches you how to use it and the 
druggist who sells it to you. If, on the other 
hand, you live in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North or South Carolina or Vir- 
ginia, the state will pay public health workers 
to teach you how and when to use a contra- 
ceptive. Instructions in contraceptive techniques 
is part of the public health programs of those 
states. In the other 40 states, many other kinds 
of official regulations govern—or attempt to 
govern—what is in essence the most intimate 
kind of personal choice. 

Contraception was not always such a target 
for legislative action. Until 1873 what people 
chose to do about birth control was pretty much 
their own business. In that year, a man named 
Anthony Comstock descended upon Congress 
with a large supply of obscene post cards and 
good intentions. He succeeded in persuading 
the legislators that they had to do something to 
prevent the nation from sliding into the clutches 
of organized vice. Pursuant to his prodding, a 
bill was introduced which made it criminal to 


* The following constitutes a chapter in a book entitled 
_ ‘Your Marriage and the Law'’ by Harriet F. Pilpel and 
Theodora S. Zavin, to be published by Rinehart and 


Company in September 1952. 
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import, mail or transport in interstate com- 
merce “obscene literature and articles of im- 
moral use.” The bill included in this category 
“any article or medicine for the prevention of 
conception or for causing abortion,” but made 
an express exception for such articles when cir- 
culated “on the prescription of a physician in 
good standing given in good faith.” For some 
reason which does not appear in the records of 
the Congressional debates, this exception was 
dropped in later versions of the bill and did not 
appear in the law as finally passed. Perhaps the 
omission was accidental ; perhaps it was thought 
that the exemption of physicians was so obvious 
that there was no need to state it in so many 
words. The legislators who passed the bill 
were clearly not aware of its precise meaning 
and no doubt voted for it on the theory that it 
was “against sin.” As one Senator (Conkling) 
put it: 

“For one, although I have tried to acquaint myself 
with it (the bill), I have not been able to tell .. . 
and if I were questioned now as to what this bill 
concerns, I could not aver anything certain in 
regard to it. The indignation and disgust which 
everybody feels in reference to the acts which are 
here aimed at may possibly lead us to do something 
which, when we come to see it in print, will not be 
the thing we would have done if we had understood 
it and were more deliberate about it.” 
Notwithstanding the fact that many of the sen- 
ators and congressmen must have been equally 
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confused, the Comstock bill was passed with no 
further discussion. 

Under our constitutional system, the control 
of marriage and the family rests in the separate 
states. The federal government is a govern- 
ment of delegated powers only and the con- 
stitution did not delegate to it any right to 
legislate with respect to marriage and the family 
as such. However, the federal government 
does, under the Constitution, have the power to 
regulate and control interstate and foreign com- 
merce and the mails. The Comstock Act was 
one of the first, and it remains one of the out- 
standing examples of how Congress, through 
its commerce and post office power, can by a 
federal act impinge directly on the fields of 
marriage and the family which are presumably 
the exclusive concern of the states. For the 
purposes of this chapter, we are concerned with 
that aspect of the Comstock Act which pur- 
ported to make illegal the importation, carriage 
by mail and transportation in interstate com- 
merce of articles for the prevention of concep- 
tion. The same Comstock Law dealt with a 
number of other subjects, among them obscenity 
and abortion. Hence in these contexts, too, it 
has left its imprint on our marriage and family 
law. 

The Comstock prohibitions did not only affect 
the states in terms of their effect on what could 
come into the state through the mails and the 
channels of interstate and foreign commerce. 
About half the states, playing a kind of legisla- 
tive ‘Follow the Leader” quickly passed “little 
Comstock laws” of their own which applied di- 
rectly to what went on inside their own borders. 
Unlike the Federal law, most of the state laws 
specifically make exceptions for doctors and in 
many instances for druggists as well. This is 
the situation in Colorado, Delaware, Indiana, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, Ohio, Wis- 
consin and Wyoming where doctors and drug- 
gists are exempted from flat prohibitions against 
the dissemination of either contraceptives or 
information about them. New Jersey does not 
specify any distinct class of exempt persons but 
makes the distribution of contraceptive devices 
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or information about them a crime only if done 
“without just cause.” It has always been as- 
sumed that a doctor’s prescription for a con- 
traceptive in that state is based on a “just cause.” 
Mississippi has no express exception for doctors 
but the presence of public birth control services 
in the state is strong evidence that its statute 
prohibiting the distribution of contraceptives is 
not applicable to legitimate medical practice. 

In New York, doctors may prescribe con- 
traceptive devices ‘‘for the cure or prevention of 
disease.” The word “disease” has been so 
liberally interpreted that it is assumed in that 
state that any physician acting pursuant to the 
dictates of his professional conscience is not 
violating the law. The statute does not specify 
that a doctor can prescribe contraceptives only 
to protect the health of married women, but in 
at least one case the court has read this limita- 
tion into the law. Fortunately, the law does not 
require the doctor to make a personal investiga- 
tion as to whether the patient is married. If she 
says she is and if he has no reason to believe 
otherwise, the doctor will probably not be called 
to task. Incidentally, the Wisconsin statute spe- 
cifically prohibits doctors from giving contra- 
ceptive advice to unmarried women. 

Some states have directed their prohibition, 
not against the practice of contraception, but 
only against literature dealing with contracep- 
tion: In Arizona and California, it is unlawful 
to advertise contraceptives or publish offers to 
give information about the prevention of con- 
ception. The Louisiana statute seems to pro- 
hibit only accounts or descriptions of ‘‘secret”’ 
drugs or nostrums for the prevention of concep- 
tion ; the statute is, however, by no means clear. 
Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska prohibit printed 
descriptions of methods of contraception except 
in medical texts. Maine and Michigan have a 
similar law with no express exception for medi- 
cal works. In Pennsylvania and Washington 
the only stricture is against the display or ad- 
vertisement of contraceptive devices. Arkansas 
and North Carolina have in effect incorporated 
the Federal law as far as contraceptive informa- 
tion is concerned. They make no specific men- 
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tion of contraception at all but provide that 
within their borders the possession or sale of 
literature which has been barred from the United 
States mails is illegal. 

An interesting approach to the legislative 
regulation of contraception is to be seen in the 
so-called Prophylactic Control Laws of such 
states as Idaho, Oregon and Utah. These laws 
are designed not to suppress contraception but 
to channel the distribution of devices and in- 
formation for contraception and the prevention 
of venereal disease through legitimate drug 
stores. They also involve state testing pro- 
cedures intended to insure at least a minimum 
quality of product. A number of states pro- 
hibit the sale of contraceptives by slot machines. 
Maryland has an interesting exception to the 
rule; sale of contraceptives by slot machines is 
only permitted “in places where alcoholic 
beverages are sold for consumption on the 
premises... .” 

Many states have no laws at all aimed against 
contraception. Others (listed above) marking 
the swing of the pendulum away from the re- 
pressive intent of the original Comstock laws, 
have set up state subsidized child spacing pro- 
grams as part of their health services. 

Notwithstanding the more than 70 years that 
have gone by, with all the radical changes in 
mores and morals and the scientific develop- 
ment they have seen, the original federal Com- 
stock laws have stayed on the books unmodified. 
However, in the past two decades, when it was 
sought to apply them unreasonably, federal 
courts have whittled away their absolute pro- 
hibitions and read into them exceptions for 
legitimate medical practice. In 1930 one of 
the Federal Circuit Courts of Appeai implied 
that the laws would be invoked only against 
the interstate transmission of contraceptives ‘‘for 
illegal contraception” and would not be con- 
strued to prevent their “proper medical use.’’ 
A few years later another Federal Circuit Court 
of Appeals held that druggists who act as the 
source of supply for the medical profession were 
not intended to be included in the ban to the 
extent of this legitimate function on their part. 
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These early cases reached their logical climax 
in 1936 when the late Dr. Hannah Stone, a 
pioneer in the field of medical contraception, 
attempted to import a number of vaginal dia- 
phragms from Japan. The diaphragms were 
confiscated by the United States District At- 
torney in New York at the behest of the Cus- 
toms Authorities. In the resultant case, the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals sitting in New York read 
a clear exception into the federal statutes holding 
that they could not be interpreted to forbid ‘the 
importation, sale or carriage by mail of things 
which might intelligently be employed by con- 
scientious and competent physicians for the pur- 
pose of saving life and promoting the well-being 
of their patients.” 

Largely as a result of the decision in the Han- 
nah Stone case, the Post Office Department, the 
Customs officials and the various federal at- 
torneys throughout the United States have freely 
permitted contraceptives and contraceptive in- 
formation to travel through the mails and in 
interstate and foreign commerce, provided they 
are coming from or going to doctors or other 
qualified professional personnel or anyone acting 
at their direction or under their supervision. 

The liberalization of the Federal law, the 
development of prophylactic control laws and 
the establishment of state subsidized child spac- 
ing programs did not take place in a vacuum. 
All are a reflection of increasing acceptance by 
the public and by the medical profession of the 
value of contraception in preventive medicine 
and the growing approval of the idea of 
voluntary, controlled child-spacing. 

In 1936, Fortune Magazine polled a cross 
section of the adult population asking, “Do you 
believe in the teaching and practice of birth 
control?” Sixty-three per cent of all those 
polled answered “‘yes.’’ Forty-two and eight 
tenths per cent of the Catholics asked also an- 
swered “‘yes.” Again in 1938, the Ladies Home 
Journal found that 79 per cent of the cross sec- 
tion of women asked whether they “believe in 
birth control” responded “‘yes”—51 per cent of 
the Catholic women asked responded in the 
affirmative. A Gallup poll in 1940 revealed 
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that about 77 per cent of the American people 
approved “having government health clinics 
furnish birth control information to married 
people who want.” In a further Fortune poll 
in 1943, 84.9 per cent of the women questioned 
said that they thought “knowledge about birth 
control should be made available to all married 
women.” The poll showed that women in these 
categories voted “yes” as follows: Catholic 
women, 69 per cent; grammar school graduates, 
70.2 per cent; college graduates, 92.6 per cent. 
During this same period, polls of physicians 
have indicated that 97 per cent of American 
physicians approve contraception as a medical 
technique. As such it has been endorsed by the 
American Medical Association and a number of 
its specialized sections. Ads for contraceptives 
now circulate freely in medical and pharmaceuti- 
cal journals, Birth control clinics, many of 
them affiliated with the nation-wide Planned 
Parenthood Federation of America, operate 
throughout the country. 

As against this background, the states of 
Connecticut and Massachusetts stick out as sore 
thumbs, The Massachusetts statute, using sub- 
stantially the same language as the Federal laws, 
prohibits the distribution or display of contracep- 
tives as well as the circulation of information 
about them. As the Federal laws were liberal- 
ized and more liberal laws were adopted in other 
states, it had always been assumed that the 
Massachusetts law, too, would not be so inter- 
preted as to interfere with legitimate medical 
practice. However, in 1938, the sovereign state 
of Massachusetts, its population 40 per cent 
Catholic, instituted a series of raids on one of its 
best known birth control clinics and arrested the 
doctor in charge, two social workers and a 
nurse. The right of a physician to prescribe in 
the best interests of his patient was forcefully 
pleaded. (It was conceded that the social work- 
ers and the nurse were and would be acting 
under physician's instructions.) The courts of 
Massachusetts, disregarding the rationale of all 
the federal cases, the legislative trend of the 
other states and the predominant public and 
medical attitude toward birth control as well as 
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virtually every relevant canon of statutory con- 
struction, found that the Massachusetts statute 
permitted no exception—not even for doctors. 
An attempt to have the United States Supreme 
Court reverse the decision was defeated on tech- 
nical grounds. 

Having rejected the idea that the statute 
should be read as exempting legitimate medical 
practice, the Massachusetts judges have since 
been having some trouble in adapting their in- 
transigent view to some of the facts of lite. 
Many objects, capable of use as contraceptives, 
have a variety of other, perfectly legitimate non- 
contraceptive uses. Various chemicals, syringe 
bags and condoms, for example. Even bottles 
of carbonated soft drinks or ordinary table salt 
are used by some people for attempted con- 
traceptive purposes. Clearly the Massachusetts 
courts could not forbid the distribution of such 
articles entirely. When in 1940 a druggist was 
prosecuted for selling condoms to a plain clothes 
police detective, the Massachusetts court held 
that in order to convict the druggist, the prosecu- 
tion must prove that the article was sold for use 
as a contraceptive and not for some other pur- 
pose—as, for example, the prevention of disease. 
Since the use is precisely the same, whatever the 
purpose, the sale of condoms appears to be 
legal in Massachusetts except in the unlikely case 
where the purchaser says to the druggist, ‘Look 
here, I'm not at all concerned with preventing 
disease. I intend to use this solely to prevent 
conception.” 

The result of the Massachusetts rulings is 
that the sale of any kind of contraceptive which 
is capable of another use—the prevention of 
disease or the euphemistic “feminine hygiene’ 
or anything else—is unlimited. The law 
operates mainly to prevent the prescription or 
distribution of the best and most reliable types 
of contraceptives such as vaginal diaphragms 
which entail the services of a physician for fit- 
ting purposes and which are solely designed for 
contraceptive purposes. Such devices, which are 
and must be channelled through the medical 
profession, are presumed to be illegal although 
recently some doctors in Massachusetts have as- 
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serted that since they can also be used as a 
menstrual cup, perhaps they too may be pre- 
scribed on this ground without violating the law. 
The less reliable articles can be bought anywhere 
by anyone with the price in his pocket. So far 
the chief effect of the ban in Massachusetts has 
been the closing down of the maternal health 
centers whose purpose it was to give contracep- 
tive advice to lower income groups in cases 
_where medical considerations rendered preg- 
nancy a real threat to life and health. Twice 
during the last decade, the proponents of medi- 
cally supervised birth control in Massachusetts 
have succeeded in having the question put to 
popular referendum but both times the organized 
opposition of the Catholic Church defeated the 
measure. Further efforts in the form of test 
cases, legislation and referenda are in con- 
templation. 

Shortly after the Massachusetts clinic raids, 
Connecticut followed the lead of its older sister 
state and proceeded to indict doctors and nurses 
who had been working in a birth control clinic. 
In Connecticut the statute, also derived from the 
old Comstock lode, forbade the use of contracep- 
tives. As a practical matter, this statute is 
obviously unenforceable. Even if police offi- 
cials spied on the most intimate bedroom scenes, 
they would have a hard job proving that a con- 
traceptive was being or had been used. Prac- 
tically speaking, however, the vice of the statute 
is that it can be invoked against doctors, nurses, 
druggists, social workers and the like on the 
theory that they are accessories to the crime of 
use. Acting on the accessory theory, the state 
of Connecticut forced the closing of all the birth 
control clinics there. The usual results followed. 
While sales of less reliable, expensive and “‘ca- 
pable of other use” contraceptives continued to 
flourish, the lower income women whose health 
urgently required the prescription of contracep- 
tive devices were no longer able to obtain them 
at low prices or free from medically supervised 
clinics. Three such women consulted Dr. 
Wilder Tileston, an eminent obstetrician and 
gynecologist connected with the Yale Medical 
School. The first of them (who subsequently 
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became known as Jane Doe in the test case that 
eventuated) was 41 years old. She had been 
married for 16 years and had five children 
ranging in age from 15 years to three months. 
She suffered from high blood pressure. During 
her last pregnancy she had had a toxemia which 
necessitated the premature induction of labor. 
Clinic records showed that her blood pressure 
had not improved since the birth of the child but 
was still abnormally high. Both the clinic 
physician and the specialist to whom he sent 
Mrs. Doe agreed that if she were to become 
pregnant again in the near future, her high 
blood pressure would tend to induce toxemia of 
pregnancy. Apoplexy, cerebral shock or heart 
failure were all strong possibilities under the cir- 
cumstances. All the doctors felt that if Mrs. 
Doe became pregnant, it was quite possible her 
pregnancy would have to be terminated by 
abortion in order to save her life. 

The second woman, Mary Roe, was 22. She 
had spent most of the previous four years in a 
tuberculosis sanatorium. She had been dis- 
missed as an arrested case but was still under- 
going pneumothorax regularly every few weeks; 
both of her lungs were being kept in a partially 
collapsed condition. Her doctor had given her 
permission to marry but had warned her against 
becoming pregnant in the near future. It was 
feared that the strain of pregnancy would, at 
a minimum, induce a relapse—possibly cause 
her death. If, on the other hand, she could 
avoid becoming pregnant for two or three years 
until the condition of her lungs had improved, 
she could have a child without undue danger. 

Sarah Hoe, the third woman, was 25 and had 
been married for three years. She had three 
children, 27 months, 14 months and 6 weeks 
old—three pregnancies in a period of two and 
a quarter years. Her physical condition was 
generally good except insofar as she had been 
weakened by the rapid succession of pregnancies. 
Medical opinion, backed up by cold statistics, 
indicated that a continuation of child-bearing at 
anything like this rate would involve an in- 
creased hazard both for Mrs. Hoe and the child 
in each successive pregnancy. Moreover, Mr. 
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Hoe was a laborer who earned $16 a week— 
hardly enough to feed his family of five even at 
1941 prices. Each successive child would de- 
crease what the Hoes could provide by way of 
proper food and care for their children or 
themselves. 

Doe, Roe and Hoe were not their real names, 
but these are the actual case histories of three 
women patients of Dr. Tileston. If they had 
happened to live in any state of the Union other 
than Connecticut or Massachusetts their doctor 
would, as a matter of course, have been in a 
position to say to each of them something of this 
sort, “Look here, Mrs. , your physical 
condition is such that it would be highly dan- 
gerous for you to have a child in the near future. 
I should like to fit you with a contraceptive de- 
vice which will prevent conception during this 
danger period. Later on when your condition 
has improved, I will be in a position to advise 
you to discontinue use of the contraceptive and 
undertake a pregnancy with the assurance that 
the outlook for both you and your child is ex- 
cellent.” In Connecticut it was feared that such 
advice and its implementation would render the 
doctor liable to criminal prosecution and pos- 
sibly permanent loss of his license to practice 
as well. 

On the basis of the three cases described, Dr. 
Tileston, with the backing of the organized 
Planned Parenthood groups of the state of Con- 
necticut, brought suit for a declaratory judg- 
ment. He contended: first, that the statute 
prohibiting the use of contraceptives, must be 
so construed as to contain an implied exception 
for those women who used contraceptives 
on the advice or direction of their physician to 
preserve their lives or protect their health, and, 
second, that if the courts failed to find such an 
implied exception in the statute, then the statute 
was an unconstitutional deprivation of life and 
liberty. The three case histories were presented 
along with affidavits from other eminent doctors 
who had either examined the patients or studied 
their case histories and who concurred in the 
opinion that contraception was medically in- 
dicated. Even doctors called by the State agreed 
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that it would be dangerous for any of the three 
women to have a child in the near future. 
Nonetheless, the highest court of Connecticut, 
taking its cue from the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, refused to read any exception into the law 
and held it constitutional on the ground that 
the women had an alternative remedy which was 
“reasonable, efficacious and practicable” —name- 
ly, total abstention from sexual intercourse. 
“Reasonable” to ask a newly-wed couple to live 
together like brother and sister for two or three 
years? ‘“‘Efficacious” and “practicable” to sug- 
gest to a couple happily married for 16 years 
that they revert to a state of premarital abstinence 
for an indefinite period ? 

Ironically enough, Connecticut, like most 
states, has a statute prohibiting abortions. Yet 
the Connecticut courts have held that an abor- 
tion may lawfully be performed where it is 
necessary to save the mother’s life. Had Jane 
Doe, Mary Roe, and even Sarah Hoe become 
pregnant, no doubt an abortion would have been 
legally permissible. The same doctor who could 
not tell them how to avoid becoming pregnant 
without exposing himself to a jail sentence 
could, after they became pregnant, abort them 
with the full blessing of the state. 

The Connecticut case was also appealed to 
the United States Supreme Court which again 
dismissed on technical grounds. Many attorneys 
feel that if, as and when the question is squarely 
presented to that Court in a manner that is free 
from technical infirmities, the Supreme Court 
may well, in line with relevant precedents hold 
that a state which outlaws contraceptives in 
cases of medical necessity, such as those pre- 
sented by Dr. Tileston, is guilty of abridging the 
rights of life and liberty guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

Although Connecticut and Massachusetts are 
the only two states where birth control, regard- 
less of the need and the circumstances, has been 
held illegal as such, sporadic attacks on the 
medical prescription of contraceptives have oc- 
curred from time to time. Many of these ap- 
pear to have stemmed from the opposition of 
the Catholic Church to all so called “unnatural” 
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methods of conception control. By “unnatural” 
is meant mechanical and chemical methods of 
contraception. The Catholic Church does not 
oppose “natural” methods of family limitation, 
that is, total abstinence or the so-called “rhythm” 
method which means abstinence during that 
period of the woman's menstrual cycle when she 
is “fertile.” The Catholic Church endorsement 
has given rise to an epidemic of rhythm books, 
_ slide rules and calendars, Claims made for 
some of these have been so excessive that on 
occasion the Federal Trade Commission has 
stepped in and ordered the discontinuance of 
“false and misleading advertising.” Generally 
speaking, the medical profession finds much 
merit in the “rhythm” theory, especially when it 
is undertaken under medical supervision but the 
great majority of doctors have concluded that 
other methods are far more reliable and easier 
to use. Many of them have pointed out that 
since the fertility period for some women is 
their time of greatest sexual desire, the rhythm 
method which counsels abstinence at that time 
is most “unnatural.” Moreover, any climatic 
change, illness or emotional disturbance can af- 
fect a particular woinan’s menstrual cycle and 
is likely to render her rhythm calculations value- 
less, Generally speaking, reliance on the rhythm 
method often induces a sense of security which 
is not borne out by the facts. 

On occasion Catholic pressure has forced or 
threatened to force the withdrawal. from hospital 
staffs of physicians who would not agree to 
cease prescribing contraceptive measures in their 
own private non-hospital practice. Such pres- 
sures have not succeeded where they were 
strenuously resisted by the local medical profes- 
sion and community. 

Despite unremitting Catholic pressure, how- 
ever, medically prescribed and controlled con- 
traception continues to be legal in every state 
except Connecticut and Massachusetts. It is to 
be hoped that the future will see the evolution 
of an increasingly comprehensive definition of 
“medical” in those states and with respect to 
the federal government, where a medical in- 
dication for contraception is a prerequisite to 
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legality. What about the case, for example, of 
Mr. and Mrs, X whose two year old marriage 
has not so far been a happy one? Their tem- 
peramental differences have led to quarrels, 
separations and reconciliations in the classic pat- 
tern. With the help of a marriage counselor 
they are attempting to better their relationship 
and reinforce their marriage. They do not and 
should not want to conceive a child in the next 
few months. They feel that it would be unfair 
to have a child while they are not sure that their 
marriage will last. They are convinced that 
they will have a better chance of mending the 
marriage if they are not faced at this point with 
the possibly divisive presence of an infant. 
Most lawyers and marriage counselors would 
agree, incidentally, that the old adage about a 
child drawing people together is fallacious; at 
least in the crucial first year after its birth the 
readjustments made necessary by a child are 
often a tax on even a good marriage. 

Or take the case of Mr. and Mrs. Y. Mr. 
Y is in his last year of medical school. The 
couple live largely on Mrs, Y’s earnings and will 
continue to have to do so during the husband’s 
internship. They want to start a family in a 
few years when the husband has started prac- 
ticing and his wife’s earnings are no longer 
needed to support them. If they should have a 
child within the next year, Mr. Y would have 
to leave medical school. 

Or can a doctor give contraceptive informa- 
tion to a couple whose income is insufficient to 
support an additional child for that reason alone 
even if there is no other medical reason for his 
doing so? 

Such questions as these are unanswered by 
the law in even those states which have pro- 
hibitive laws on birth control but exempt doctors. 
As a practical matter, of course, many doctors 
feel that to have or not have a child is es- 
sentially a private decision to be made by the 
people involved and they do not restrict their 
teaching of contraceptive technique to cases 
where there is a medical indication for contracep- 
tion in the orthodox sense. Moreover, statistical 
studies of child spacing as well as a growing 
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awareness of the importance of psychological 
and economic components in physical well being, 
are influencing even conservative medical prac- 
tice. It is interesting to notice that recent Papal 
statements recognized economic as well as health 
factors as justifying the use of “natural” meth- 
ods of contraception. 

It is estimated that despite the existence of 
restrictive laws in the federal sphere and about 
half of the states, probably over 90 per cent of 
the American people exercise what most of 
them consider their inherent right to limit their 
families if they want to and that they use what- 
ever contraceptive techniques are available to 
them. As far back as 1930, one company alone 
admitted to the sale of 12,000 gross of condoms 
per month. It is at the very least unlikely that 
the bulk of their sales were for non-contraceptive 
purposes. The law-on-the-books has had slight 
effect on the widespread traffic in most con- 
traceptives. It has, as is so starkly revealed in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, interfered with 
the medical prescription and supplying of con- 
traceptives to such ill and needy women as were 
involved in the Connecticut Tileston Case. Per- 
haps eventually the whole field of conception 
control will be recognized for what it is—a 
problem for doctors rather than theologians or 
moralists. The lawyers should be relegated to 


their proper function of devising regulations to 
insure ethical distribution of efficient, harmless 
and reasonably priced contraceptives in place of 
the semi-bootleg methods and excessive profits 
which attend much of the distribution of birth 
control devices and information in the United 
States today. 

It is possible that to some extent at least the 
birth control problem will be automatically 
solved by scientific discoveries rather than by 
public pressure or legal acumen. Experiments 
recently made on mice have revealed that the 
birth rate among rodents can be controlled 
by a synthetic chemical introduced in their diet. 
Obviously a chemical birth control substance 
that can be taken orally will materially affect all 
our thinking on planned parenthood. Dr. James 
Bryant Conant, the president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, itself in a state where birth control is 
completely barred, put the matter very well when — 
he stated at the Diamond Jubilee Meeting of the 
American Chemical Society in September, 1951, 
that: 

“. . . by 1961 bio-chemists will have made availa- 
ble cheap and harmless anti-fertility compounds to be 
added as one saw fit to the diet. . . . As the twentieth 
ceatury draws to a close, the attitude of the religious 
leaders of the world will have been completely 
altered on this subject without any diminution of 
religious feeling.” 


What Contribution Should the Clergyman Make 
to Marriage Counseling?* 


WORCESTER PERKINS 
Rector, Church of the Holy Communion, New York City 


When two people come to me to be married 
there are many facts that need discussion. I first 
see the couple together, to determine their gen- 
eral insight concerning the step about to be 
taken. Among many other questions are these: 
Are they temperamentally suited to each other? 
What is their comparative cultural background ? 

* Read at a Symposium on Marriage Counseling at a 
meeting of the Combined Sections of Obstetrics & Gynecology 
and Neurology & Psychiatry of the New York Academy of 


Medicine and the New York Neurological Society, at the 
New York Academy of Medicine—February 21, 1951. 
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Is either dominating to the point of submerging 
the personality of the other? Is there a differ- 
ence in their religious affiliations that might 
threaten their mutual happiness? Do either of 
them have parental difficulties which must be 
faced? I observe carefully if they seem to show 
evidence of inner conflicts, and whether or not 
there is evidence of neurosis in either of them, 
which appears to be deep-seated. 

The clergyman must have training and clinical 
experience to be able to recognize psychiatric 
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symptoms when present. If it appears after nor- 
mal conversation that one or both is so afflicted 
and does not gain insight into their difficulties, 
long-range therapy is indicated and referral to 
a psychiatrist is essential. Observation and con- 
versation must take place alone with each who is 
troubled. The clergyman is not a psychiatrist 
himself, but he must recognize psychiatric and 
neurotic symptoms so he can detect long-stand- 
ing disturbances which indicate a poor prognosis 
for a successful marriage. 

If there seem on the surface to be no unusual 
circumstances which would militate against a 
successful marriage, I see each one alone and 
then the two of them together. I tell the girl 
that I wish her to have a complete physical 
examination to make sure that anatomically she 
is in good shape. Such an examination will give 


her assurance. She is asked to request full in- 


struction on contraceptives from the gynecol- 
ogist she consults. I also require that the man 
see his own physician for a complete physical 
examination. 

I tell both of them that there are some def- 
inite psychological and emotional experiences 
that come with marriage, and I suggest that 
they either speak to their respective physicians 
or allow me to take the matter up with them. 
I explain to them frankly that having informed 
themselves on the use of contraceptives, they 
must forget any fear of pregnancy and eliminate 
all analytical thinking when they come together. 
There is but slight risk that pregnancy will take 
place when sound contraceptive measures are 
intelligently used. It is most important that 
they allow their emotional and physical feelings 
full and untrammeled expression, free from any 
inhibitions. 

If they inquire whether or not they could in- 
dulge in pre-marital experiences, I state that this 
whole question depends entirely on the tempera- 
ments of the individuals concerned. If there 
are aversions on the part of either one to pre- 
marital relations and they indulge in them they 
might produce in themselves a real sense of 
guilt which could cause serious emotional dam- 
age. In my opinion the question of pre-marital 
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experiences—their rightness or wrongness—is 
not to be judged on a general basis. One can- 
not advise yes or no to the proposition as a 
whole. There is no rule of thumb answer. 
Each instance needs to be decided on its own 
merits. The nature of the personalities of the 
couple, their religious feeling in the matter, all 
enter into the answer given. In this connection, 
any feeling of guilt present in either one or 
the other because of previous relationships that 
have already taken place between them or with 
a third party, must be wiped out of their minds 
by careful psychological conversation between 
myself and them. The one suffering from any 
guilt must be made to see that it is all water 
over the dam, and the main thing is to achieve 
a free mind, to go on from there, and never 
allow the past to control or color the future. 
For them it is not a question of rebuilding a 
new life in marriage, but rather to build a life 
based on new insights free from guilts of the 
past. 

Concerning mixed marriages of all kinds, 
there are many problems of a very serious na- 
ture. If, for example, a person who is a 
Catholic agrees to turn Protestant, it is of utmost 
importance that he or she be seen alone to de- 
termine whether or not the decision made is 
merely on the surface, or one that has taken 
into account all the changing of religious beliefs 
involves. The same applies to the Protestant 
who agrees to turn Catholic. Quite frequently 
one must be on one’s guard lest the person who 
is a Catholic says he or she will be married in 
a Protestant church merely to get married to the 
other. Since the matter of the use of contracep- 
tives is involved in the Catholic mind, it is of 
supreme importance that the Catholic in question 
has gained sufficient insight into their value, 
that he or she may use them without any sense 
of guilt. The question of objecting parents al- 
most always comes up. If I find this situation 
exists, I try hard to see the parents themselves 
to estimate how deep-seated their resentment is. 
It must always be borne in mind, even though 
nothing may be said about it at the time, that if 
the marriage should not be a success the diffi- 
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culty of divorce between two such parties in a 
mixed marriage is one to be pondered over 
thoroughly. The party to the contract who has 
declared willingness to become Protestant or 
Catholic must also be willing to allow the chil- 
dren to be brought up in the religion of the 
marriage, otherwise it is plainly evident that 
both have not liquidated their anxieties concern- 
ing the fact that the one who has left his or her 
own church is not very happy about it. 

In all counseling, the matter of planning 
pregnancy is of real importance. I invariably 
suggest that an interval of ten months to a year 
take place before a child is contemplated. I 
point out to the couple that there are plenty of 
personal adjustments between themselves with- 
out the advent of a third party in the immediate 
future which might make adjustments much 
more difficult to attain. 

If I find that the suggestions I offer the couple 
as outlined above are not sympathetically re- 
ceived, I do not force them but I decline to 
marry the couple. In point of fact, I decline to 
marry more than I do marry. The notion that 
the minister is a man in a white robe who is 
ready to marry any and all who come to him 
should be a thing of the past. A minister must 
be one who through training and experience has 
sufficient insight into the meaning of marriage 
itself to determine after personal interviews 
whether a particular marriage has a real chance 
for success. 

Instructions that are strictly religious, with 
the exception of mixed marriages, I leave to the 
end of my series of interviews, because these in- 
structions will be received more naturally by 
the couple after there has been established a 
mutual self-confidence between us on vital 
realistic matters. Explanation of religious values 
take their rightful place at the proper time. I 
ask each couple whom I have married to see me 
within ten days afterwards, in order to iron out 
questions and difficulties that may come up be- 
tween them immediately after their union, so 
that they will not fret but talk them out openly 
with me. 

In the post-marital problems that come to me, 
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I always deal with the individual alone and then 
request that the mate pay me a visit. Having 
gained information from each, I try to get their 
mutual consent for me to talk freely with each 
one about the problems that they have presented. 
My chief object, when a marriage is falling 
apart, is not an apriori desire to bring it together 
again but first to determine if satisfactory spirit- 
ual and psychiatric repair work leading to better 
insights is possible. If this is not the case, and 
divorce is indicated, I endeavor to direct their 
thinking to this conclusion, leaving it to them 
to make the final decision. 

Sex education must be regarded as preventive 
therapy, and should be started at an early age 
and continued through the various periods of 
growth. Proper sex education would avoid many 
of the calamities that overtake couples who have 
gained their sexual knowledge from inadequate 
or superficial sources and who, when married, 
suddenly are surprised that there are serious 
difficulties. The real purpose of such educa- 
tion is to bring insight and information to that 
degree whereby the individual himself knows 
fully and completely what to expect and how to 
handle situations as they develop. If more 
stress were laid upon sex education, there would 
be less need for counseling of people who have 
very imperfect knowledge of the steps of sexual 
development, and marital adjustments. 

One point of extreme importance to myself 
as a clergyman is the fact that I am not per- 
suaded that the seminaries of our Protestant 
churches are giving their candidates for the 
ministry sufficient training in the techniques of 
marriage counseling. Whatever may be taught 
is so academic that the young clergyman does not 
have sufficient confidence or knowledge to apply 
in counseling what clinical training could teach 
him. I would like to see every candidate for 
the ministry required to spend a certain number 
of hours in clinical work under wise and superior 
direction, in order that he might feel as at home 
with counseling people as he does studying for 
a sermon. The handling of interpersonal rela- 
tions with deep insight ought to be the prime 
job of the minister. 
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Christ never spoke of religion—always of the 
fuller life: ‘I am come that ye might have life, 
that ye might have it more abundantly.” The 


counseling task of a clergyman is to achieve this 
end and therefore is the work of religion on its 
highest level. 


The Concept of Emotional Maturity As Related 


to Marriage Counseling* 
WALTER R. STOKES, M.D. 


- The purpose of this discussion will be to ex- 
amine something of the relationship of the con- 
cept of emotional maturity to the philosophy and 
the clinical practice of marriage counseling. 

It is greatly pertinent to what follows to note 
that immature behavior, as seen in marriage 
counseling, may in some instances be related to 
mere ignorance and lack of significant experi- 
ence. 
trained counselor is simple: he has only to pro- 
vide needed information and, when necessary, 
to follow up by discussing and interpreting 
marital experience as it develops. But in the 
course of clinical practice it becomes evident 
that in a large number of cases the kind of im- 
maturity with which one deals does not respond 
adequately to the simple counseling approach. 
Usually in these cases the counselee is over- 
whelmingly handicapped because adverse child- 
hood conditioning has so severely disturbed his 
emotional growth that he is unable to achieve 
mature emotional responses, even with the 
utmost of superficial counseling aid. It is this 
kind of deeply rooted, compulsive immaturity 
that will be the principal concern of the pres- 
ent discussion. 

At the outset I wish it understood that a pre- 
cisely defined, pleasantly reassuring statement is 
not to be anticipated. On the contrary, nothing 
is more apparent to me than that our current 
understanding of emotional maturity is in an 
elemental and emerging state of development. 
To assume otherwise would demonstrate either 

* Read before the Section on Marriage and Family 
Counseling of the National Council on Family Relations at 
College Camp, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, August 29, 1951. 


As Dr. Stokes was unable to be present, due to illness, his 
Paper was read by Dr. Lena Levine. ' 
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unfamiliarity with the facts or a kind of im- 
mature, wishful thinking. On this account it 
is not possible to begin by formulating a fully 
comprehensive definition of what is meant by 
emotional maturity or by its obverse, emotional 
immaturity. Yet evidently enough, discussion 
can not proceed in a clear and useful manner 
without first stating some rough definition of 
what emotional maturity is presumed to be. 

I offer the assumption that virtually every 
child is born with a full and adequate potential 
for emotional growth which would, under 
favorable environmental conditions, reach sub- 
stantially complete form in early adult life. 
Such full development would be characterized 
by a comfortable, non-anxious acceptance of the 
complete range of instinctual needs. As a part 
of the emotional growth experience instinctual 
needs could be expected to undergo a certain 
amount of adaptation to interpersonal adjust- 
ments and social demands. 

During the growth process the dependence of 
infancy should be given up in favor of assertive 
use of personal strengths as a means of gaining 
satisfactions and security. The relatively magical 
and omnipotent thought processes of infancy 
should be superseded by arealistic appraisal of 
the self and the environment. 

Generally speaking, our closest mammalian 
cousins seem to be quite successful at following 
this manner of progress from infancy to adult- 
hood. Virtually every individual lives out his 
full range of biological needs and achieves those 
personal adjustments common to the fellows of 
his species. And it is highly significant that 
the personal adjustments which he must make to 
the others of his group are, as a rule, quite real- 
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istically in his own interest. Also the personal 
stresses which the individual must endure as a 
part of group adjustment are rarely severe 
enough to disorganize his personal biological or 
psychological functioning. 

When we examine the pattern of human life, 
especially in a culture such as our own, we find 
a picture of emotional growth strikingly different 
from that of our biological kinfolk. We humans 
start at birth with a well-defined instinctual 
pattern awaiting unfoldment. It is a pattern not 
basically much different from that of our mam- 
malian relatives. But during our growth we 
are destined to encounter two large obstacles to 
emotional maturing that do not seriously handi- 
cap our biological cousins. One of these is the 
comparatively prolonged period of human in- 
fant dependency. The other is the human cul- 
tural pattern, which often operates, in many re- 
spects, profoundly in opposition to natural 
healthy emotional growth and which, further- 
more, sets up within the hampered individual 
psychological and physiological stresses that may 
result in a vast array of personality and bodily 
disturbances. It is within the realm of these 
disturbances that we find most of those types of 
behavior which mark emotional immaturity. 

Among the most unwise and maturity-retard- 
ing interferences which our culture imposes 
upon children is our cruel and unnecessary sys- 
tem of taboos regarding the meaning and man- 
agement of the functions of excretion and of 
sex. Equally important is our custom of over- 
loading children with adult domination and 
arousing in them such deep and lasting hostility 
that their voluntary social cooperation becomes 
difficult or impossible. Along with this adult 
mistake there generally goes a tendency to hinder 
many aspects of the child’s emotional growth by 
an excessive and prolonged attitude of senti- 
mental over-protection. 

The origin of emotional immaturity is to be 
found in the efforts of the dependent, culture- 
burdened child to cope in some livable fashion 
with the unduly severe obstacles which obstruct 
his satisfactions and menace his sense of security. 
Two main solutions lie before him. One is to 
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give up forward movement and regress to emo- 
tional outlets that were accepted at an earlier 
time in his life. The alternative solution is to 
work out some devious and guilt-laden com- 
promise which will gain a tolerable degree of 
adult approval. 

It is important to observe that both the re- 
gressive and the devious devices lend themselves 
to fantasy elaboration and a habit of fantasy- 
dwelling, as opposed to the progressive identifi- 
cation with the real world which is achieved by 
the child whose emotional growth is not seri- 
ously impeded. It is notable that the child who 
is severely overburdened by stresses of parental 
and cultural domination lacks a sure sense of 
sound inner motivation and can not feel himself 
a real and secure person. He is forced to reject 
his discredited instinctual motives and to seek 
security by substituting the motives of others for 
his own. Thus he tends to acquire that uncom- 
fortable vacillation so characteristic of most 
neurotics and which reaches its peak in those 
psychotics who complain of complete deper- 
sonalization or a sense of lacking any personal 
identity whatever. 

The emotionally healthy child, in contrast to 
his neurotic counterpart, feels himself a real 
person because he is relatively comfortable with 
his instinctual motives and because he has a 
realistic awareness about the limited extent to 
which the motives of others may affect him. 

As the frightened, insecure child grows up he 
practices his regressive tendencies, elaborates his 
devious devices and spends much time in the 
realm of fantasy. The possibility of honest, 
responsible adjustment of his instinctual needs 
to social living is the last thing that would occur 
to him, so deep is his fear of his instincts, so 
distorted his social interpretation of them. His 
ego is profoundly and defensively self-centered. 
He demands much, gives little. He is highly 
sensitive to hostility and has small appreciation 
of love and affection. His sexuality is peculiarly 
disturbed and unadjustable. He is likely to dis- 
play many functional illness symptoms. In his 
later life he makes up the ranks of the de- 
linquent, the criminal, the psychotic, the alco- 
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holic, the advanced hypochondriac, the chroni- 
cally impotent or frigid spouse, the sex deviate, 
and the less clearly defined but generally and 
helplessly miserable civilized human being. And 
his numbers are not small. He is not rare; not 
even scarce. Rather he is downright plentiful, 
being especially abu 1dant among the clientele of 
the marriage counselor who deals with chronic 
postmarital troubles. 

_ Fora more finely drawn picture of our grow- 
ing understanding of emotional maturity I would 
make reference to the copious recent professional 
literature which has been devoted to the subject. 
Among the significant books in this field are 
EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS OF LIVING, by 
English and Pearson; EMOTIONAL SECUR- 
ITY, by Sapirstein; THE MATURE MIND, 
by Overstreet; EMOTIONAL MATURITY, by 
Saul; THE COMMON SENSE OF PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS, by Gould; SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 
IN THE HUMAN MALE, by Kinsey; THE 
FOLKLORE OF SEX, by Ellis; THE PROB- 
LEM FAMILY, by Neil; ON BEING HU- 
MAN, by Montagu; THE BASIC NEUROSIS, 
by Bergler; SOCIETY AS THE PATIENT, by 
Frank; and my own MODERN PATTERN 
FOR MARRIAGE. 

A studious knowledge of the kind of ma- 
terial presented in these books is a prerequisite 
to grasping in usable form what is known at this 
time about emotional maturity and the problems 
of immaturity. It may be complained that this 
amounts to a demand for wide comprehension of 
the basic principles of psychiatry. In answer I 
would comment that knowledge of the processes 
of emotional maturing and associated patholo- 
gies is basic both to psychiatry and to all social 
sciences that involve personal counseling. There 
is no escaping the need for all possible knowl- 
edge in this field. I believe that any other view 
represents a shallow, wishful-thinking approach 
to marriage counseling. Without knowledge of 
emotional growth and development marriage 
counseling is a sterile pastime that is likely to 
contribute little to the happiness and welfare 
of the counselee and nothing to our cultural 
progress. More than that, the counselor who 
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lacks knowledge of this kind is likely, in certain 
cases, to damage the personality of an immature 
counselee by stupidly hammering at him with 
common-sense and authoritarian attitudes. 

Important as it is for a marriage counselor to 
possess an intellectual understanding of emo- 
tional processes, that alone will not suffice for 
effective clinical work. It is even more im- 
portant that the counselor possess within him- 
self sufficient emotional maturity to promote 
warmth and empathy in the counseling relation- 
ship and at the same time not succumb to the 
pitfalls of infantile sentimental motives to over- 
protect the counselee nor to shrink unduly from 
fear of his disapproval. The qualities of emo- 
tional maturity in a counselor are likely to be 
communicated in a variety of unspoken ways 
that are none the less useful and important to the 
counselee. The counselor may achieve this in 
somewhat the same way that the emotionally ma- 
ture parent encourages emotional maturing in a 
child through the steady influence of his, the 
parent’s, personal strength and by his balanced 
attitudes in providing the child needed support 
on the one hand and the granting of opportunity 
for independence on the other. 

Regarding the general subject of emotional 
attitudes in the counselor, I am strongly in ac- 
cord with a policy statement issued by the Wash- 
ington School of Psychiatry. It is as follows: 
“No person should be entrusted with inde- 
pendent responsibility for intervention in emo- 
tional difficulties of living who shall not have 
undergone an intensive study of his life experi- 
ences to the end of clarification of his underlying 
motivations in his relations with other person. 
Regardless of the extent of previous training, 
workers in the field of interpersonal relations— 
due to the nature of participant observation—are 
greatly helped by continuous study of their own 
attitudes and thinking by means of discussions 
with their colleagues of their methods and ob- 
servations,” 

In actual practice this policy means that the 
counselor shall undergo personal psychoanalysis 
and shall maintain continuous, life-long partici- 
pation in professional clinical seminar discus- 
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sions of a most critical and unsparing nature. 
This kind of professional training and seminar 
study is held applicable not only to psychiatry 
but equally to all the social sciences which in- 
volve independent personal counseling. 

At the present time few aspiring marriage 
counselors are able fully to meet standards such 
as this. Training facilities of this type are not 
widely available and there are few areas where 
marriage counselors are numerous enough to 
establish professional seminar groups. But I am 
confident it will be a matter of only a few more 
decades until these handicaps will be largely 
overcome in the regular course of developments 
now progressing at a rapid pace in the marriage 
counseling field. 

In an effort to bring into sharper focus our 
newer knowledge bearing upon emotional ma- 
turity I wish to review briefly certain enormously 
important and exciting medical research develop- 
ments of the past few years. The researches I 
have in mind are those associated with the physi- 
ology of the adaptation of living organisms to 
a wide variety of stress factors, including emo- 
tional stress. A highlight of this research is 
found in the recently published work of Dr. 
Hans Selye, The Physiology and Pathology of 
Exposure to Stress.* Through a comprehensive 
review of research relating to the physiology of 
stress Dr. Selye is able to formulate a remark- 
ably documented concept which he calls the 
“General Adaptation Syndrome.” His principal 
thesis is that successful carrying on of the life 
process is dependent upon the ability of the or- 
ganism to meet all the stresses to which it is 
subjected. Failure to meet these stresses is 
shown to result in functional breakdowns within 
the organism, leading. to what are called the 
diseases of adaptation. These include both a 
wide variety of systemic diseases and the entire 
range of those human personality disorders 
which have been mentioned earlier in this dis- 

© The Physiology and Pathology of Exposure to Stress, 
by Hans Selye. Acta, Inc., Montreal, 1950. See pp. 2-51. 
Also highly pertinent is Life Stress and Bodily Disease, Vol. 
29 of the Proceedings of the Association for Research in 


Nervous and Mental Disease. Williams and Wilkins, Balto., 


1950. See especially pp. 19-47. 
For a brief review of the literature in this field see 


Psychiatry, Vol. 13, No. 3, August, 1950, pp. 392-395. 
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cussion as signs of emotional immaturity, includ- 
ing in a general way possibly all of the neurotic 
and psychotic disturbances. 

A striking conclusion developing from the 
newer researches is that disorders resulting from 
a breakdown in adaptive processes are merely 
functional and potentially reversible up to a cer- 
tain point, after which they may produce struc- 
tural changes such that reversal becomes impos- 
sible, even under the most favorable circum- 
stances. Examples are provided in several hu- 
man disease entities, very probably including 
some of the major personality disorders. Aware- 
ness of the potential irreversibility of serious 
functional disorders at once emphasizes an im- 
perative need for preventive therapy. 

It may be noted in passing that the severe 
diseases of adaptation, representing the bulk of 
man’s unsolved ailments, will surely be vigor- 
ously subjected to needful prophylactic measures 
after the research physiologists have completed 
their demonstration of the specific ways in which 
our culture is literally killing us or robbing us of 
much of the contentment and pleasure of sound 
organic living. 

It is significant to observe of the new re- 
searches into the physiology of stress that they 
are essentially investigations within the realm 
of what has been called psychosomatic medicine 
and that they are rapidly closing the great gaps 
of knowledge which have prevented psychiatrists 
from verifying their strong conviction that most 
functional illnesses and personality disorders de- 
rive from morbid stresses of life adjustment. 

It deserves to be widely known that the newer 
researches in this field revolve about the study 
of cortisone, a recently discovered secretion of 
the cortical or outer layer of the adrenal gland. 
This remarkable organic chemical, cortisone, is 
of critical importance in the mechanism of bodily 
response to stress. Its production is greatly in- 
fluenced by a stimulating hormone, ACTH 
(short for adrenocorticotrophic hormone), 
which is a secretion of the pituitary gland. The 
secretion of ACTH occurs in automatic response 
te the sensory perception of stresses upon the 
organism, including both external and internal 


" emotional stresses. 
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So far has the new ACTH-cortisone research 
opened new vistas in understanding the life 
process that already some researchezs are con- 
signing the concept of psychosomatic medicine 
to the waste-basket. They are pointing out that 
the word “psychosomatic” is an unjustifiable 
relic of our ancient notion of the dichotomy of 
mind and body. Today there is no separation of 
mind and body: only the organism and its re- 
actions of adaptation. The significance of this 
_ concept and of continuing researches related to 
it is enormous in promoting a more full under- 
standing of human emotional maturity and of 
the things which impede it. In our newer ap- 
proach we are obliged to scrap traditional and 
obstructing theological and cultural dogmas 
about the metaphysical qualities of the mind 
and instead devote ourselves to an objective 
study of the human organism and what it re- 
quires to reach full, healthy maturity in all its 
functions. Just what will be discovered no one 
now living may presume to know with certainty. 
But we do stand at the threshold of an almost 
incredible era in which man seems likely to ac- 
quire a far greater realism concerning himself 
and his place in the universe.* Through this 
realism he should be able to use his intelligence 
with a new and astonishing wisdom in the serv- 
ice of general human security and happiness. 

Whatever the future may hold, it should pro- 
vide a large improvement upon the commonly 
maladapted emotional state of the average hu- 
man being in today’s culture. For qurs is a 
culture in which the secure, mature, happy per- 
son is the exception; the insecure, anxious, im- 
mature person in the vast majority. 

In thinking about the way in which the basic 
new researches may affect family life I can not 
avoid wondering about such things as provision 
for a biologically natural sex expression through 
childhood and adolescence and all that this 
might mean to our culture and to personal se- 


* See the remarkable general statement of this outlook by 
Julian Huxley: ‘Knowledge, Morality, and Destiny,’’ an 
article in the magazine Psychiatry, Vol. XIV, No. II, May, 
1951. Reprints are available at fifty cents each through 
Psychiatry, 1711 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C, 
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curity and happiness. I would speculate as to 
how our present ideas on sex education and 
preparation for marriage might alter if chil- 
dren and young people were allowed to discover 
sex happily and to live out its unfoldment 
through real experience, under favorable condi- 
tions the soundest and best of all teachers. 

I wonder how much more kind, affectionate 
and cooperative we humans are capable of be- 
coming when we may achieve wiser practices in 
the management of hostility in childhood and in 
soundly meeting children’s needs for affection 
and for support of their whole natures. 

As we arrive at a better understanding of the 
human organism and the terms essential to its 
full maturity and well-being there is the strong- 
est reason to anticipate a striking change in our 
sense of values about living and correspondingly 
about our concepts of education. It may be 
ventured that the newer education will place em- 
phasis upon preparation for a realistic pattern of 
sound and happy living, rather than upon the 
highly technological, competitive, emotionally 
unsatisfying achievement aims of most contem- 
porary educational philosophy... 

If these trends I have suggested are a reason- 
able forecast of what lies ahead I wonder 
whether we may not perhaps arrive ultimately at 
a culture so nicely adjusted to our emotional 
needs that no human beings may have to labor at 
the tedious and stupidly contrived problems 
which presently plague those of us who are 
marriage counselors. But for now it is clear 
that we counselors have lots to keep us busy. 
And as we enter upon our daily counseling ses- 
sions I believe it is not amiss to give considerable 
thought to the broad concepts which I have 
reviewed. Much of what I have said can not be 
novel to most of you but I think all of us are 
likely to be more effective in our daily work if 
we experience the freedom and inspiration of 
wide horizons and know that we have a small 
part in extending them through the philosophy 
which pervades our client relationships. I be- 
lieve also that in the awareness of wide horizons 
we are likely to be more humble and humanistic 
in a way that is good both for ourselves and for 
those who seek our counsel. 
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Discussion 


ERNEST G. OsBoRNE: I have read this paper and 
tried to see what Dr. Stokes was saying, and I found 
a little confusion. That's probably my personal diffi- 
culty. It seems to be a topic with rather blurred out- 
lines. While there seem to me to be points which are 
commendable, there are a number of reactions I had 
which I just want to share very briefly with you. 

It seemed to me that if we accept the formula in 
its entirety as to what happens to individuals, there 
isn’t much place for marriage counseling unless it 
runs to deep therapy. Dr. Stokes, in his eagerness to 
point out some of the taboos and inhibitions that 
do interfere with well adjusted personalities, has made 
such sweeping statements that it would seem to me to 
indicate little hope except that everyone ought to 
have a personal analysis of long duration. I can’t 
quite accept that—that these taboos and inhibitions 
are as seriously damaging to each and every indi- 
vidual as they are indicated to be by Dr. Stokes. 
Most parents, it seems to me, although they are still 
confused, are not as likely to communicate those atti- 
tudes and feelings to children in such a way as to 
result in these deep-seated insecurities. It may be I 
am optimistic. I wasn’t quite certain how this dis- 
cussion of cortisone, etc., was brought in. The gen- 
eral feeling I had of the paper was that a lot of his 
current enthusiasms and interests were combined 
against prevailing feelings and influences, which 
makes a kind of product which I have difficulty in 
assimilating. 

This is not very kind, but at least it is honest, 
from my point of view. On the other hand, I think 
we could take bits of this mosaic and carry through. 

I would have said the same things were Dr. 
Stokes here—I think. I am not sure. I feel a little 
sorry that he isn’t here. 

Mary OsBORNE: The thing I felt that was done 
quite well was the discussion of the counselor himself, 
the need to understand himself. He stresses the fact 
that the counselor needs therapeutically to under- 
stand himself; that would suggest that the counselor 
would have some kind of maturity. 

Paut Houpek: Having heard Dr. Stokes give 
papers for five or six years now, it is my general 
impression that he has something in mind besides 
what's in the paper. I think he likes to promote 
discussion. 

ERNEST OSBORNE: What would you judge, in this 
paper, he was trying to get us to discuss? 

Paut Houpex: The necessity for marriage 
counselors to have long continuing therapy, for 
instance. 
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ALBERT ELLIis: I am not usually in the position 
of defending Walter. I feel there is a positive ele- 
ment here just behind it—but not clear; that he is 
implying that all people here are seriously neurotic 
or disturbed because they are going through this 
culture of ours. I think he probably means that 
some, who have the breakdown pattern, will be dis- 
turbed by this. I think he means there are others who 
don’t get breakdowns and who will go on leading 
relatively integrated lives, and who are quite success- 
ful in what they do—but that they do not realize 
their full achievements because of this cultural condi- 
tioning. 

But first he says that all have this ability—that's 
implied at the beginning; but later he contradicted 
himself and implied that all you have to do is to get 
the kind of cultural pattern that he would like to 
have. 

SIWONIE GRUENBERG: The early life of a child, 
the taboos, is not isolated out of the total picture. 
Children whose parents have abolished taboos in the 
early training of the child, with no understanding of 
all the other forces of their culture, these children 
have just as serious a maladjustment in their teen 
age experience as those who were brought up with 
taboos. You can’t bring a child up in a vacuum. 

I attended a session at Berkeley, California, of 
mothers of pre-school children where the leader of 
the group gave them the most extremely permissive 
suggestions for sex experience in the home and in the 
community—which, to me, seemed to have the most 
terrific hazards for the children in the implication in 
practice for parents, unless implemented by other 
kinds of suggestions. 

LENA LEVINE: On the medical aspect: I think 
that Dr. Stokes in bringing up this point has really 
thrown us an extremely vital point. We, in medicine, 
have always been ready to reexamine, reevaluate, 
throw out techniques. I have thought for many 
years, as we learned about the hormone system, 
about the emotional center in the brain—“May we 
some day be able to attack that center through some 
kind of drug, some hormone?” There is a possibility 
that we will treat psychological disturbances with 
drugs. It’s an extremely important point, as marriage 
counselors are told they must become doctors. I think 
this opens up almost a revolution. Now, I may say, 
“T'll just give this person a tablet and his neuroses 
will be treated.” I think we must be open-minded. 
Remember, there is no longer a nose and throat 
specialist—we don't need him. 
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Reply 


(The stenographic report of the above discussion 
was forwarded to Dr. Stokes for comment. His reply 
follows.) 

The splendid forthrightness of Dr. Osborne's puz- 
zled comments are characteristic of the maturity for 
which all of us have long admired him and I am 
grateful for his illustration of a major point in the 
meaning of “emotional maturity.” All too few of us 
are capable of such honest expression and it is a 

pleasure to accept his remarks in the best spirit. 

’ After reading the comments of all the discussants 
who earnestly tried to make some sense of this paper 
I surmise that the paper gets too much into areas of 
psychiatry and physiological research unfamiliar to the 
audience. I justify this fault somewhat by noting that 
the paper was prepared as part of a plan to give at 
the Conference some material in advanced professional 
counseling, as contrasted with the more superficial 
sort. It is plain that in selecting this material my 
judgment is in serious question, yet I remain of the 
opinion that here I have said things which need say- 
ing, even though they may be comprehended by few 
at this time. I have a feeling that within another 
half-century a paper such as this would seem to a pro- 
fessional group little more than a summary of gener- 
ally accepted fundamentals. 

I sense that several of the discussants are disturbed 
because I challenge the thesis that most people are 
“normal.” I dislike the term “normal” because it is 
so often used with a smug, authoritarian meaning, to 
designate merely the “average” in a culture loaded 
with pathological qualities. In our presentday culture 
none can escape entirely the morbid stresses to which 


we are subjected from the cradle to the grave. Most 
of us are perhaps mildly neurotic; many severely so; 
some psychotic. It is a naive presumption to assume 
that any of us are “normal” and use of the term is 
both unjustified (unless properly qualified) and an 
unnecessary offense to our more severely disturbed 
fellows. We shall be more rational when we have 
ceased glib use of the terms “normal” and “abnormal,” 
just as it is a healthy sign that already we have be- 
come suspicious of the moralistic dichotomy of “good” 
and “evil.” It seems to me more profitable to think 
simply in terms of the individual (organism) and his 
particular problems of adjustment in living. 

I wish to emphasize that this paper was not written 
in a spirit of deprecating the useful counseling done 
by those who have a limited background in psychiatry 
and physiological research. Rather it was intended to 
call attention to certain limitations which handicap 
even those with the most advanced training and to 
stimulate the newer generation of counselors to keep 
their eyes on the widest horizons visible to any of us 
at this time. 

My references to the new work in ACTH-cortisone 
research and the ‘General Adaptation Syndrome” ap- 
pear to me eminently justified in a paper of this kind. 
But the subject is too complex to elaborate here. I 
do, however, urge that advanced students in the coun- 
seling field should familiarize themselves with my 
reference sources if they wish to keep fully abreast of 
current progress in the general effort to arrive at a 
better understanding of the human organism and its 


reactions to its environment. 
W.R. S. 


A Premarital Case: With Two Years’ 
Marital Follow-up 


ROBERT A. HARPER, Chairman, Family Life Department, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan 


This report on the counseling of a couple, 
referred to as Louise and Bill, is divided into 
four main parts, as follows: I. Background ma- 
terial, II. Diagnosis, III. Therapy, and IV. Con- 
clusion. Each of the. first three parts is sub- 
divided into information or procedures referring 
mainly to a. Louise, b. Bill, and c. the relation- 
ship. This logic turned out to be more form 
than function, however, for diagnosis keeps 
emerging in I., therapy in II., and the a.’s, b.’s, 
and c.’s rove wildly. 
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Since the case was long and involved, the 
counselor found it impossible to present every 
step taken in diagnosis and therapy and to indi- 
cate at precisely which counseling sessions 
certain insights or attitude changes in the 
counselees appeared. 

In the first interview, the couple was coun- 
seled together. In the second Louise appeared 
without Bill (by request); in the third, Bill 
without Louise; and in the fourth, the two to- 
gether again. For the remaining counseling 
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sessions (seventeen in addition to the first four 
and spread over a two-year period) four were 
attended by the girl alone, three by the man 
alone, and ten by the couple together. During 
the first three months and first twelve sessions, 
the couple was unmarried. The next five ses- 
sions (13 to 17, inc.) took place during the 
first six months of marriage. And the last four 
sessions (18 to 21, inc.) were occasional and 
rather casual “‘progress reports” over a 114-year 
period. 


I. BACKGROUND MATERIAL 


a. Louise 


Twenty-one years old, recent graduate of col- 
lege of education, but employed currently as 
stenographer rather than a teacher (explana- 
tion: there were no teaching jobs open at mid- 
year in or near the university town and she 
wished to remain close to Bill). Family broken 
by separation for ten years; one year prior to 
first interview the father had died of a heart 
attack several hundred miles from his family. 
Two older sisters and Louise had lived with 
mother since her separation from father; oldest 
girl had left home to marry a psychiatrist six 


years previous to current interview (three chil-. 


dren; reportedly unhappy marriage), and mid- 
dle sibling had departed from home in marriage 
to what Louise termed “an ignorant farmer” 
five years prior to her father’s death and about 
two months before this counseling session. 
Mother described by client as very nervous, 
dominating, demanding, and especially in the 
last several months, ‘‘mean.” The mother’s 
“meanness” had become so unbearable, accord- 
ing to Louise, that she had finally left home one 
week prior to this counseling session and was 
now staying in a rooming house near the uni- 
versity campus. Louise said that she “had not 
thought much about her father before his death 
a year ago’’ and, like her sisters, had always 
assumed her mother was in the right and the 
father the trouble maker in the marriage that 
had led to their father’s departure ten years 
prior to his death (when the client was ten 
years of age). Since the death of her father 
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and the departure of the middle sister, however, 
the client had come to see her mother in “her 
true colors,” she said, and to realize her father 
had been justified in leaving home. (He had 
continued to support the family, even though 
the mother had a fair independent income, and 
had left a large amount of insurance money 
with his death.) 

Louise reported no significant medical history 
until recently (about six weeks prior to this 
interview), she had gone to her family physi- 
cian with complaints of insomnia and “nervous- 
ness.” The physician had given her an appar- 
ently thorough physical examination, pro- 
nounced her in “good health,” and prescribed 
a sedative that, according to the client, “helped 
some.” She was sleeping better, she stated, 
since moving to the rooming house, but felt 
“terrible” about some of her memories about 
“not having treated my father in the way I 
should have” and had guilty feelings about 
having left her mother. Her mother kept call- 
ing her at work and at the rooming house, 
crying, and threatening suicide, on the one 
hand, and murder of that “no good so-and-so” 
(meaning Bill, Louise’s fiance) on the other. 

The counselor asked the client if she or any 
other person had attempted to get the mother 
to a psychiatrist. The client said that her 
mother was very hostile toward psychiatrists, 
“especially since Edna (the oldest sibling) has 
been treated so badly by Cliff (the psychiatrist 
who married Edna). Louise said that she was 
inclined to agree with her mother on this point. 
The counselor asked for the name of the family 
physician. (The physician was called following 
this session; stated that in his opinion the 
mother was “all bark and no bite.” The coun- 
selor suggested that even if this was the case, 
such barking was highly disturbing to his client 
and indicated the mother’s need for psychiatric 
help. The physician said no one would ever 
get the mother to a psychiatrist and that he was 
himself skeptical of any good deriving thereby. 
He did say that he would tell the mother to 
“lay off Louise,” but expressed the opinion 
that Louise was rather selfish in “leaving her 
mother at this time.”’) 
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b. Bill 


Twenty-three years of age, middle of three 
children (a sister two years his senior and a 
brother three years his junior), both parents 
living and reportedly happy in marriage. In the 
first interview, the client spoke in very glowing 
terms of both parents and both siblings, of 
“how wonderful” life had been at home (some 
hundred miles from his present residence in 
_ the university community), and of his inability 
to understand and sympathize with the home 
conditions from which Louise emerged. Client 
was an amputee. His legs were severed by a 
train while he was playing in a railroad yard 
at the age of 13, and he had suffered through 
a long period of being bed-ridden and finally 
learning to walk with artificial limbs. He 
claimed to have no bitterness about the loss of 
both legs and said that he was all the more 
determined to “succeed.” He thought he and 
Louise should get married as soon as he ob- 
tained his degree from the education college 
(one month in the future), thought she should 
“just snap out’’ of her worries, thought life in 
general and their life in particular was one 
hundred per cent lovely. Reported no medical 
condition other than his crippling, boasted of 
eating and sleeping and feeling fine all the 
time. Thought Louise’s mother should be in- 
stitutionalized or “‘at least legally prevented 
from bothering Louise.” Thought “psychiatry 
and marriage counseling and all that stuff is the 
bunk; people can work out their own problems 
if they set their minds to it and stop worrying.” 
Claimed absence of dreams, anxiety, or any 
kind of psychosomatic conditions. No smoking 
or drinking; experimented with various health 
diets, 


c. The relationship 

Louise had first met Bill at college in lab 
work. She found him “calm, brilliant, wise, 
happy, and all the things I wasn’t and wanted 
to be.” Bill found her “‘cute, full of pep, a 
lot of fun, and, I don’t know, just lovable.” 
They became engaged one year after meeting 
and had been engaged seven months at the time 
of the first interview. 
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The couple (in separate interviews) claimed 
heavy petting and necking but no coitus. Bill 
was apparently primary in preventing coitus be- 
cause he believed it should be ‘‘saved for mar- 
riage.” 

Frequently attended lectures on all kinds of 
topics because “Bill is interested in everything.” 
Louise reported finding many of the lectures 
dull. 

Apparently enjoy one another’s company in 
quiet sorts of situations even apart from love- 
making. Spent little time with others. (Louise 
said she missed occasional excitement, “‘es- 
pecially dancing and a drink now and then,” 
but would rather be with Bill.) 


II. DIAGNosIs 


a. Louise 

Although the client shows neurotic symp- 
toms (insomnia, slight hand tremor, strong 
guilt feelings about mother and deceased father, 
frequent crying, and omnipresent anxiety), her 
responses may be considered mild in light of 
the pressures placed upon her by her mother 
(her statements about the mother were corrob- 
orated by the family physician—although un- 
sympathetically, as indicated above—by Bill, 
and by a letter written to the counselor by the 
oldest sister who urged the counselor to help 
Louise, for “she won't listen to us”). Although 
a psychiatric referral appeared desirable, the 
client refused to go to a psychiatrist. 

The client needs help in gaining greater in- 
sight into her past emotional relationships with 
her father and mother and in her present emo- 
tional relationships with her mother and Bill. 
In the present crisis she needs sympathy and 
support of the kind that Bill is not emotionally 
able to give, but on a long-term basis she needs 
to achieve a greater degree of emotional inde- 
pendence and a respect for her own capabilities 
as a free adult. 

The present crisis seems to have grown 
through the following steps: 1. The separation 
of mother and father eleven years ago. This 
led to the strong identification of Louise with 
her mother and, to some extent with her two 
sisters. Although Louise apparently had fond 
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memories of her father, these were submerged 
under the mother’s constant attack of him as 
a ‘worthless deserter.” In her occasional visits 
with her father, Louise withheld her love for 
him, and according to her account, “treated him 
coldly.”” 2. The departure of the oldest girl 
from the maternal home eight years ago. This 
marriage was disapproved by the mother and 
attacked and undermined by her. Louise has 
unconsciously believed that this sister's mar- 
riage was an unhappy one because the sister 
joined the father in defying and deserting the 
mother. 3. The appearance of Bill, who, de- 
spite a considerable physical handicap, seemed 
so strongly the master of himself and his world. 
Unconsciously, perhaps, she selected Bill as a 
wonderfully sturdy shelter for her own growing 
emotional storm. Yet the shelter had its un- 
comfortable attributes, for Bill questioned and 
stimulated her to question the domination of 
her mother. The mother added to this conflict 
by early spotting Bill as a “bad influence” on 
Louise. Louise was not sure, either, of having 
sufficient fortitude to “live with a cripple.” 
Her mother added fire to this feeling of in- 
security about Louise's relationship with Bill by 
ending all her verbal attacks on Bill with ‘and 
legless to boot.” 4, The death of the father 
one year ago. It was at this time that the 
mother began getting more violent arid con- 
sistent in her attack on Bill. It is not certain 
whether this was coincidental with the growing 
“seriousness” of Louise’s and Bill’s relationship 
or a renewal of the mother’s determination to 
dominate the children. Since she also became 
more unrelenting in her attack on the older 
daughter’s “nutty husband” and on the middle 
daughter's “ignorant farmer’ shortly after the 
father’s death (according to Louise), the 
mother probably found that the best uncon- 
scious defense against her own guilt feelings 
about the father was a good offensive campaign 
against the lovers of her daughters. At any 
event, the death of the father seems to have 
precipitated many of the emotional conflicts 
that had been building up in Louise. She began 
to become aware of guilt feelings about her 
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father, to view her mother in a new critical 
light, and (with encouragement from Bill) to 
reject (and to feel guilty about rejecting) her 
mother. 5. The rebellious marriage and de- 
parture of the middle sister. This action of 
her sister was in line with Louise’s own grow- 
ing rejection of the mother, but Louise indi- 
cates underlying feelings that “perhaps her 
sister acted hastily.” In other words, it is 
probable that Louise still holds unconsciously 
to the mother-indoctrinated attitude that the 
mother is completely in the right and all those 
who defy her are doomed. 6, Meantime, how- 
ever, Louise has gone too far in her own de- 
fiance of her mother’s domination to retreat. 
Now the single object of her mother’s psychotic 
will to power, Louise first reacts with insomnia 
and nervousness to the coming showdown. 
With encouragement from Bill, however, she 
makes the break and moves out of the maternal 
home. 

The crisis would seem to derive mainly from 
the client’s lack of emotional understanding of 
the foregoing steps, her continuing need for 
emotional support or shelter, and the failure 
of Bill to provide her with emotional under- 
standing or support beyond the point of her 
break with her mother. (For Bill, “It’s all over 
now. What are you worried about?” For 
Louise, independent emotional existence is just 
beginning; now is the time for worries more 


grave than she has ever faced before.) 


b. Bill 


This client has built-up a self-image of the 
All-American boy who smiles his way bravely 
through difficulties to eventual triumph. Once 
his initial resistance was overcome he showed 
deep-seated insecurities and hostilities. The 
technique used in breaking down these barriers 
was a combination cf flattering him into giving 
in greater detail his evaluation of Louise’s dis- 
turbances and of subtly raising questions about 
his evaluations of Louise, his family, himself, 
and life in general. Gradually, the surface 
bubbling of confidence and enthusiasm sim- 
mered down to reveal a strong self-recognition 
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of emotional inadequacy and need for help. 
The counselor proceeded on the diagnostic as- 
sumption that no 23-year-old male who had 
been so stricken and who had never had psycho- 
therapeutic assistance could find life the easy 
and delightful process in post-World-War-II 
America that this young man claimed he found 
it. The counselor further assumed that the 
young man at least unconsciously recognized his 
- inability to give Louise the sympathy and under- 
standing that she needed and that he would 
have to face some anxieties about himself before 
he could be prepared to enter an emotion- 
sharing process of marriage with Louise or any- 
one else. Like Louise, Bill resisted psychiatric 
referral, so the sessions continued on a this- 
counselor-is-better-than-no-counselor decision by 
the initial interviewer. : 
The counselor found after several interviews 
that the client had (1) A very dogmatic and 
highly idealistic father who had molded this 
middle child in his own image. (2) A mother 
who, it appeared, ‘‘went along with the father” 
on the surface, but who below the surface lived 
a very independent emotional life, quietly de- 
veloped her own friends and interests, and 
“gave very little of herself” in the family situa- 
tion beyond the surface duties of the household. 
The client’s reaction to his mother was to the 
effect that she was a very nice stranger around 
the house. (3) An older sister who had pat- 
terned her life after the mother in :avoiding 
the emotional servitude of the father, but never 
entering open battle with him. The client soon 
revealed very strong hostility toward the sister, 
which was probably (and this later appeared to 
be correct diagnosis) displacement of the 
client’s hostility toward his father (which, in 
his emotional servitude, he dared not express) 
and envy for the sister (in having escaped this 
servitude). (4) A younger brother, who ac- 
cording to the client’s original story “worships 
me.” It later appeared, however, that the 
younger brother showed lack of consistent re- 
spect for the older brother, failed in the client's 
and the father’s conception of ‘‘carrying his 
share of the load,” and was deeply envied and 
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disliked by his handicapped brother for the 
“free and easy life he lives.” 

Apparently before the accident which caused 
the physical handicap, the client was leading a 
rigidly patterned life in accordance with his 
father’s conception of the highest American 
ideals. A certain amount of rebellion against 
the father’s domination of his life was begin- 
ning to appear prior to the accident, however. 
“We had several bad arguments; I guess I was 
just a hot-headed teen-ager. I haven't had a 
real argument with him since the accident. 
He’s been wonderful to me.” 

It seems probable that the accident had a 
two-fold effect: 1. It produced guilt feelings in 
the father, who redoubled his efforts to see that 
this son should fulfill his (the father’s) all- 
American boy ideals. This was merely a hunch 
at the time of diagnosis, but—correct or incor- 
rect—proved helpful in the course of the ther- 
apy directed toward helping the client to “take 
hold” of his own emotional responses and not 
to feel that his father was a selfless creature of 
perfection. 2. The client unconsciously ac- 
cepted the accident as a defeat in his attempt 
to rebel against the father and a punishment 
for having conceived such rebellion. He, there- 
fore, ceased open fighting and became the more 
fully enslaved to the father. This was made 
easier by the father’s redoubled efforts (1. 
above) to help the boy conquer life in accord- 
ance with his (the father’s) preconceptions. 

By the time of the second separate interview 
of the client, he began to admit real anxiety 
about his relationships with others. Rather 
than being the fount of strength and wisdom 
and perfect adjustment that he initially pre- 
sented himself to be, he confessed that most 
people seemed to consider him a dogmatic, con- 
ceited, loquacious crackpot. He had never 
really admitted this to himself before, he said. 
Why did people feel that way about him? 

In a rather non-directive fashion the coun- 
selor helped the client to see that he had had to 
deny even the partial truth of such judgments of 
others in order to protect his notion that his 
father was perfect. As his father’s product, an 
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admission of error in the son would be tanta- 
mount to admission of error in the father. The 
harder he unconsciously fought any judgment 
of himself and life (and, hence, his father) as 
anything short of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful, the more he became a narrow-minded, 
dogmatic, etc. individual. He had to shut 
out the rest of life increasingly in order to 
hold steadfast to the ideal image of self-life- 
father. 

Some evidence of the client’s resentment of 
his handicap appeared in the counseling situa- 
tions. The gradual venting of bitterness about 
life, athletics, physicians, his handicap, and 
people’s treatment of a cripple went a long way 
cathartically in helping the client to face and 
reorganize his emotional life. 

Summary diagnosis of Bill: principal ‘“‘ab- 
normality” is an idealistically “frozen” emo- 
tional organization. Greatest needs are to gain 
insight about his father and his attitudes toward 
his father and to face his physical handicap 
realistically. 


c. The relationship 


Louise and Bill satisfy important emotional 
needs for each other. The chief questions is 
whether or not they can provide sufficient satis- 
faction for one another without each doing 
violence to his own personality. The counselor 
proceeded on the assumption that they could for 
the following reasons. (1) What Louise 
needed was full love and emotional support of 
a non-smothering variety—that is, the kind 
which would permit her to develop emotional 
independence and maturity as she came to un- 
derstand her parental family background and 
the emotional products of that background. 
(2) Bill most needed to develop his own emo- 
tional life by giving himself freely and sympa- 
thetically to another. That is, an important part 
of Bill’s therapy could be learning to satisfy 
Louise’s needs for emotional support following 
upon his growing understanding of the kind of 
background situations which had made him a 
cold emotionally ungiving sort of person. (3) 
The growth of Louise into an emotionally organ- 
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ized adult would be possible with Bill once she 
could be made to understand the difficulty with 
which he worked to become an understanding 
and sympathetic individual. (4) Bill, with 
therapy, could be helped to undertake the 
process of becoming such an individual because 
of his own strong desire to be loved and re- 
spected by a person other than his father—that 
is, a person who was not trying to mold him 
rigidly into a preconceived “ideal,” who loved 
him with his imperfections and a growing un- 
derstanding of the source of those imperfections. 


III. THERAPY 


Much of the therapy for this couple has been 
brought out or intimated in the course of de- 
scribing the diagnosis. Both counselees were 
exceptionally responsive to therapeutic proce- 
dures. Both were of high intelligence, both 
very much wanted help (the initial resistance of 
Louise was slight and that of Bill was quickly 
broken down), both were highly motivated by 
love and need for the other to undertake emo- 
tional alterations, and both were unusually 
stricken with the personality and counseling 
approach of this particular counselor (this is 
listed as an important and fortunate fortuity, 
not an achievement; many counselees ate not 
so stricken). 

a. Louise 

The chief therapeutic approach with Louise 
was, first, to take her step by step through the 
situations that had led to her current crisis. By 
a slow and often devious course she was made 
to see the following: (1) the separation of her 
father and mother was not of her doing (as the 
youngest sibling, she was most torn by and 
least understanding of the departure of the 
father; she was made to see this). (2) Her 
oldest sister had done a normal and desirable 
thing when she had left home to marry. Her 
conception of the “unhappiness” of the sister's 
marriage was probably an exaggeration and a 
reflection of her mother’s prejudices (this was 
borne out in the letter the counselor received 
from this sister. Edna’s failure, if it were such, 
undoubtedly derived from the mother’s inter- 
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ferences and many other factors and not as the 
sister's “just dues” for “deserting” the mother. 
(3) Although Bill would never be the complete 
haven from emotional strife that she probably 
unconsciously hoped him to be, he could, with 
her and the counselor's help, become the per- 
son with whom she could go through a generally 
happy life process of growth toward maturity. 
(4) The death of the father was, like the sep- 
- aration, not Louise’s emotional responsibility. 
She was helped to see that any normal human 
being can remember inadequacies in her rela- 
tionship with a deceased loved one, that, by her 
own account, her “shabby treatment’’ of her 
father was largely a product of her imagination, 
and that to the degree she had fallen short in 
her relationship with him she had merely been 
following the role of “dutiful daughter of her 
mother” that seemed right to her at the time. 
(5) The middle sister’s marriage was, like the 
marriage of the oldest sibling, a normal and 
desirable procedure. The “ignorant farmer” 
was likewise mostly a product of her mother- 
induced imagination. This sister, by Louise’s 
own admission, seemed to be getting along very 
well with her husband. (6) Her own leaving 
of home was a courageous adult response to a 
relationship with a mentally ill person. She 
was in no position to provide her mother with 
psychotherapy, and any other approach to the 
mother was bound to end in failure. Hence, she 
should come to feel pride, rather than guilt, 
about freeing herself from a relationship that 
would not help her mother, but would have 
caused real continuing damage to herself. 

The second major step in the therapy for 
Louise was in helping her to get over inferiority 
feelings she had in relation to Bill and to rea- 
lize how she could find satisfaction in her rela- 
tionship with him as her sharing partner, not as 
her father surrogate. As his protective barriers 
began to melt away, Louise was able to see that 
he struggled with different, but comparable, 
emotional problems and that his apparent su- 
periority was as neurotic, if not more neurotic, 
than her apparent weakness. It was pointed out 
positively, however, that he, like her, not only 
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needed and wanted help, but that also he, like 
her, had passed fairly well through difficult 
emotional situations and was making remarkable 
progress toward a higher level of emotional 
integration. The client derived great satisfac- 
tion from the gradual realization that Bill 
needed her as much as she needed him and that 
they both needed one another as equals rather 
than in any superordinate-subordinate capacity. 


b. Bill 


Much of the therapeutic approach to Bill has 
already been indicated. Gradual insight into 
himself was achieved through helping him to 
understand Louise as the emotional product of 
different, but comparable, social processes. His 
two greatest single clarifications about himself 
came when he faced his hostility toward his 
sister as the displacement of his hostility toward 
his father and when he recognized the deep 
resentments he carried about his defect. 3 

The counselor was greatly assisted in helping 
Bill to face his physical handicap realistically by 
a friend who was himself an amputee. This 
man had had a very successful analysis by one 
of the nation’s leading analysts and had made a 
social adjustment that outshines most of his 
intact contemporaries. He helped the counselor 
in diverting Bill into graduate social work train- 
ing (where his capacities were likely to be more 
greatly utilized than in teaching), in encourag- 
ing him to face his defect as an unpleasant fact 
to which adjustment had to be made, and in 
gaining skill in using his artificial limbs. 


c. The relationship 


Although separate sessions were occasionally 
necessary with each of the counselees, much of 
the therapy was carried out in the presence of 
the other. Each “victory” of insight by the one 
seemed to reinforce the understanding and mo- 
tivation toward greater insight on the part of the 
other. This is not recommended as standard 
procedure, but is reported as having worked in 
this particular instance. 

At the end of three months (during which 12 
counseling sessions had taken place), the coun- 
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selor felt that both clients had made sufficient 
progress for marriage to be worth risking. (Both 
clients had indicated earlier that they wanted his 
opinion as to when they were “ready” for 
marriage.) 

During the first six months of the marriage, 
there were several significant crises. Louise 
would have sudden (and at first, to her and Bill, 
mysterious) depressions and “crying jags.” 
Bill would revert to his pattern of emotional 
freezing in these early situations. Part of the 
therapy had to be directed primarily toward 
Louise in helping her to see why old guilt feel- 
ings and doubts would be bound to emerge for 
a while because of their long and deep-going 
history. Another part of her therapy was to 
learn to understand why Bill found it so diffi- 
cult to deal sympathetically with her in these 
situations; that is, that such “emotional dis- 
plays” challenged the barriers to emotional 
expression which he still carried from his past 
conditioning. For Bill, essentially the same 
therapy with the reverse twist applied: not only 
recognizing why Louise was bound to revert to 
old patterns, but realizing that he could learn 
to sympathize in such situations without violat- 
ing any life principles he now held—that, in 
fact, he could view these depressions and out- 





bursts of Louise as good opportunities for him 
to develop additional freedom in his own emo- 
tional life. 

These crises decreased in frequency and se- 
verity. At last report, none had occurred over a 
six-months interval. The counselor is inclined 
to believe that they occur, but are dealt with on 
both sides of the relationship with so much 
greater effectiveness that they appear to the 
couple to be non-existent. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


The counselor would like to stress that this 
“success story” was brought about by fortunate 
combinations of circumstances. The only 
achievement for which the counselor wishes to 
take any credit is one not yet reported: namely 
the success in the resolution of transference. 
Both Louise and Bill came to feel that they had 
“done it all themselves.” In the last two ‘‘prog- 
ress reports,” they both indicated that, while 
they were mildly appreciative of the counselor 
having taken so much time with them and while 
they felt friendly toward him, they were ‘‘master 
of their own destiny.” The fact that the coun- 
selor was moving to another city and position 
was accepted as ‘‘a good deal” for the counselor 
and of no emotional consequence to them. 


Dj hii 


Looking at Dr. Harper's case of Louise and Bill 
from a psychiatric viewpoint I am impressed princi- 
pally by two things. The first is Dr. Harper's excel- 
lent appraisal of the irrational emotional factors in- 
volved. The second is his tact and skill in providing 
as much of a service as his counselees could be per- 
suaded to accept. How often I have to settle for the 
same compromised therapy in my practice, although I 
would like so much to sell the idea of deeper psychia- 
tric therapy ! 

I venture the view that had Louise and Bill come 
for their first help some years after marriage the out- 
look for the marriage would have been hopeless. I 
have observed many, many times how much more suc- 
cessful superficial therapy is when applied prior to 
marriage and followed on through the early months of 
the marriage. I suspect that counselors on university 
campuses, seeing mostly premarital and early post- 
marital problems, are likely to get a very different im- 
pression of the efficacy of superficial counseling 
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therapy as compared with the experience of the extra- 
mural counselor who deals mainly in bitter marital 
discords of long standing. 

The problem presented by Louise’s mother is a 
common plague upon marriage counseling. I have no 
solution except that sometimes I have spent several 
sessions with a mother and seen amazingly good re- 
sults. In other instances the results have been poor 
or negative. Often in such cases the mother is truly 
psychotic but not legally certifiable and we have no 
fully effective way of coping with some of the prob- 
lems she presents. 

I am puzzled that nothing was said specifically by 
Dr. Harper about the sex adjustment in the marriage. 
Perhaps this was because of a need to preserve inti- 
mate confidences in a case in which it appears espe- 
cially difficult to conceal the identity of the parties. 

Should Louise and Bill have serious difficulties in 
the future, which would seem at least mildly probable, 
I am sure they would get in touch with Dr. Harper 
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and allow him to extend further appropriate aid. That 
is a sound potential value in having performed such 
services as Dr. Harper has already accomplished. 

This case report impresses me as an excellent 
example of first-rate marriage counseling under special 
difficulties. 

WALTER R. Stokes, M.D. 


Washington, D.C. 


The counselor in this case was confronted with a 
situation that arises often in marriage counseling; 
' namely, whether or not to undertake counseling with 
people who need more thoroughgoing psychotherapy. 
Often the counselor must decide whether two people 
receive limited counseling or no professional help at 
all. The decision as to whether or not the marriage 
counselor should accept two deeply neurotic persons 
for treatment becomes vexed in this instance because 
the couple had overcome the painful initial resistance 
to seeking treatment. Actually the case is already 
under way at the time of first contact. The counselor 
showed courage in taking on two such disturbed cii- 
ents, with the many risks involved. 

It is about these risks that this reviewer wishes to 
comment. No fault is found with the counselor's 
decision to counsel the couple. There is, however, 
some question as to the counseling goals. Is this an 
instance of marriage counseling or has interpretive 
and analytic psychotherapy been employed? There is 
no desire to quibble here about the academic question 
of borderlines. There is, however, a distinguishable 
difference between marriage counseling and psycho- 
analytically oriented psychotherapy. 

What were the counseling goals in this case? 
Were interpretive techniques used to penetrate the 
clients’ defenses? Was transference allowed to de- 
velop and, if so, what use was made of the transfer- 
ence relationship—especially when three people were 
involved (the two clients and the counselor) ? What 
techniques were used to elicit and verify unconscious 
materials? Was the therapeutic process structured; 
i.e., planned as it proceeded, especially in view of the 
limitations of relatively few interviews and the clients’ 
budget? The manner in which the case was handled 
raised the foregoing questions at one point or another. 

In the present case rapport between the clients and 
the counselor seems to have been established rapidly. 
In the second separate interview Bill had changed 
from a narcissistic “All-American Boy” who carried 
no conscious bitterness because of his physical defect 
to a person frankly admitting “real anxiety about his 
relationships with others . . . he confessed that most 
people seemed to consider him a dogmatic, conceited, 
loquacious crackpot.” Now it is true that the therapist 
desires to penetrate the defenses of the client as rapidly 
as possible commensurate with the client’s ego strength 
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available to handle the new conception of himself with 
safety. If it be assumed that Bill had really achieved 
this insight within such a short time, and that it did 
not represent a shallow verbal defense, then the 
“breakdown” (counselor's word) of some of his de- 
fenses came with precipitous speed. We are not given 
the evidence of Bill’s ego strength, presumed by the 
counselor to be there to cushion the emotional impact 
of such a new and devastating conception of the self. 

It is admittedly very difficult to include much de- 
tail in the space allotted for this complex case. How- 
ever, the reader was given little evidence to support 
the theoretical assumptions that were made regarding 
the dynamics of the case. Also, the therapeutic use 
made of some central theoretical assumptions was not 
clear. For example, the “unconscious” dynamics of 
“displacement of the client's hostility toward his father 
(which, in his emotional servitude, he dared not 
express) . . .”” was described by the counselor. Was 
this assumed or verified? What therapeutic use was 
made of this definition of Bill's situation? 

Another question arose regarding the center of 
emotional gravity in the case. The couple was evi- 
dently quite disturbed. However, were they too 
disturbed to take greater responsibility in making the 
central decisions that arose? Did Louise summarily 
dismiss her “psychotic mother” (or was the mother 
severely neurotic, with psychotic trends in her per- 
sonality) as a result of carrying out the counselor's 
sanction? Or, did Louise work through her relation- 
ship with her mother, decide to separate herself, and 
make some provision for her mother’s welfare and 
safety? Freedom from her mother probably does not 
leave Louise free to live her own life. Her guilt over 
abandoning her mother could be rationalized quite 
easily by accepting the ‘‘advice” of the counselor. 
What about the couple’s decision to marry? Had they 
grown to the point where they, themselves, made the 
decision, or did they succeed in the getting the coun- 
selor to tell them when he thought that they were 
ready? Did Bill decide to go into social work or was 
he “persuaded” by the prestige and competency of 
the blind social worker and the counselor? The 
reader cannot answer these questions from the evi- 
dence reported. However, the case writeup suggested 
at these decision-making points that Louise and Bill 
may have been permitted to be unduly dependent on 
the counselor, At the end of the case the reviewer 
wondered whether the center of emotional gravity 
had remained in the couple, or, if not, whether it 
had been shifted successfully from the counselor to 
the couple. 

The counselor in the present case took hold of a 
difficult situation with the modest assumption that 
“this-counselor-is-better-than-no-counselor.” It would 
have been an easy matter to wash his hands of the 
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responsibility by using an old gimmick—an unaccept- 
able referral. He gave the couple support, warm affirm- 
ation, and established good communication. He scems 
to have gone beyond the depth of many counselors 
when he employed some interpretive and analytic 
techniques. He had a good sense of timing. He 
probably employed some effective but intuitive skills 
in a somewhat vaguely structured therapeutic pro- 
cedure. The couple may have been lifted from 
personal tragedy to a genuine beginning of growth. 
LAWRENCE §. BEE 


Professor of Home Economics and Sociology 
University of Kansas 


This premarital counseling, together with the con- 
tinued interviews during the early months of the 
marriage, is good preventive work and shoula do 
much to dilute marital problems of a possibly serious 
nature between Louise and Bill. This is a couple with 
whom the counselor did a good job in helping each 
partner with his individual adjustments which was a 
necessary corollary of the premarital counseling. 

It would have been interesting to know more from 
Dr. Harper about the decision on the part of the 
couple to enter into consultation and treatment. It 
sounds as though Louise, who was suffering from 
anxiety symptoms precipitated by her break from a 
possessive and ‘controlling mother, was instrumental 
in bringing Bill into counseling. Bill was probably 
willing to acquiesce, despite his reservations about 
treatment, since marriage must have had great meaning 
to him by way of reassuring a handicapped man of 
his masculinity and helping him establish his inde- 
pendence of his father; also he must have sensed 
Louise's underlying fears about entering marriage, It 
has been our experience that couples who seek out a 
social agency for premarital counseling have doubts 
and anxieties about whether to go into the marriage. 
Louise's mother surely opposed all of her daughters’ 
marriages. Though a dominating woman, her control 
was not strength but a reaction of deep fear of being 
a dependent, hence an unsafe person. The failure of 
the mother’s marriage was followed by her apparent 
wish to see her daughters’ marriages fail so she could 
retrieve her two girls. The mother’s hostility toward 
men also contributed to Louise's anxiety, and marriage 
could represent to Louise going over to the father’s 
side in defiance of the mother. The mother was 
thrown into a panic as she saw her last daughter 
falling in love, and her disturbed behavior suggests 
the effort to hold Louise in the home to take care of her. 

In view of all these forces operating to make 
marriage a dangerous step, it is small wonder that 
Louise was caught up in anxiety and conflict over 
any course of action, back to mother or forward into 
marriage. One might also speculate that the death 
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of the father propelled Louise toward a father substi- 
tute in marriage. The qualities she felt she saw in 
Bill suggest an attraction to an idealized father, ‘calm 
and wise.” 

Though Bill’s handicap was a source of worry to 
her, the counselor did well not to attempt any insight 
with Louise as to why she chose Bill for her marriage 
partner and vice versa. The counselor, in a way, 
needed to walk a tightrope because treatment beyond 
the clarification of reality and emotional problems 
might have disturbed the balance Bill and Louise 
were seeking and the possibility of their meeting each 
other's needs in marriage. Treatment did not attempt 
to change personality but to help each function better 
as individuals and as marriage partners. 

The giving of insight which Dr. Harper speaks of 
is a term now used in social work to signify interpre- 
tation of unconscious emotional and interpersonal 
problems. Caseworkers now use the term clarifica- 
tion to describe the treatment which Dr. Harper offers 
this couple, that is, help with modification of attitudes 
to attain a more realistic view of themselves and their 
families and more appropriate emotional responses. 

I think the successful course of the case can also 
be attributed to the great need of both Louise and 
Bill for a good father who would permit them to 
marry. They both needed a release front their own 
fathers which was not possible through marriage 
which symbolizes but could not accomplish emotional 
release. “The good father” could understand their 
problems, support their emancipation, help them 
adjust their expectations of marriage and their role in 
it. Louise might not have been able to bring herself 
to marry without the support of the counselor. Had 
Louise entered the marriage without this support, 
her conflicts and anxieties would not have ceased, 
they might have become overtly worse or they might 
have gone “underground” to cause trouble later. 

It looks as though Bill had formed some very 
necessary defenses after the accident and that they 
served him well as long as he was living at home with 
his father. It struck me that Bill had enough security 
under these defenses to be able to relinquish them 
and accept better ones when offered the support of the 
counselor. I have some question about the matter of 
“breaking down” defenses and wonder if this is what 
the counselor actually did, or if he did this deliber- 
ately knowing that Bill had the ego strengths to handle 
confronting techniques. 

I wondered at the vocational guidance somewhat 
as I did not feel convinced that Bill was ready for a 
decision to go into social work. If so, I would still 
think it advisable that he be ready to seek further 
help with his problems so that they do not interfere 
in his attempts to work with troubled people. 

It was good that transference did not develop to the 
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and 


MORALS 


Sytvanus M. DuvaA.Lyi 
A pioneering attempt . . . an objective approach 
to a workable code based upon scientific evidence 
and expert opinion. 


Concerned about what research findings and in- 
creased demands for greater permissiveness have 
done to our sex code, Dr. Duvall brings together 
and evaluates available research and technical 
experience. He considers the problems and the 
conduct of normal young people and adults, mak- 
ing a detailed examination of how sex conduct 
affects people and of sex morality in a variety of 


specific situations. 
The evidence in MEN, WOMEN, AND MOR- 


ALS shows that some modifications are essential 
but supports the basic soundness of the sex ethics 
of the Judeo-Christian religion. This is a book 
that helps us develop workable standards. It helps 
teachers and counselors focus moral standards on 
sex conduct without a blind appeal to inherited 
taboos. 


Dr. Seward Hiltner comments, “MEN, WOMEN, 
AND MORALS seems to me the best available 
book on sex ethics for any thoughtful reader. The 
book is highly readable, reasonable, well in- 
formed, and up-to-date.” Just published, $3.75 
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THE PRACTICE of 
MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


Emity H. Mupp 


The Journal of Social Hygiene reviews it: “When 
someone in a field of service records the results of 
years of successful experience, as Dr. Mudd has 
done in this book, it is always a real contribution. 
Actual case histories of the clients of the Phila- 
delphia Marriage Council and material on the 
process of counseling are outstanding features of 
this study. ... 


“The book contains material suitable for college 
classrooms concerned with training high school 
counselors as much as marriage counselors. It has 
value for beginning counselors . . . for persons need- 


ing marriage counseling . . - good mental hygiene 
for anyone who reads it.” 


The Journal of the A.M.A. points out that “Dr. 
Mudd can be considered well qualified.” The An- 
nals agree that this is “a valuable contribution to 
the entire field of marriage and family relations.” 
Includes full bibliography, lists of national and local 
counseling organizations, and reports from function- 
ing services. $4.50 


THIS MAN AND 
THIS WOMAN 


Freperick W. BRINK 


Marriage and Family Living describes it as “writ- 
ten from the Christian viewpoint, it tackles coura- 
geously the delicate and difficult probiems that face 
married people . . . the chapter on ‘mixed 

offers straight thinking.” Dr. Leland Foster Wood 
recommends its emphasis on “a religious-realistic 
philosophy.” Psychiatric Quarterly says “this is an 
excellent book to recommend to any person with 
a conventional religious background who would 
not readily accept psychiatric advice.” $1.50 
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HUMAN VENTURE 
In Sex, Love and Marriage 


Peter A. BERTOCCI 


A philosophical approach to the qualitative 
facts of sex in life. “It is within this frame 
of reference,” reports Ethel Nash, “that the 
author discusses petting, the place of sexual in- 
tercourse in human experience, and the roots 
of creative marriage.” $2.50 
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SyLvaANus M. DUVALL 


General Practice tells doctors “this book is 
good.” And Marriage and Family Living agrees: 
“Here is a good tool for teaching and counsel- 
ing. ... It is organized around one hundred and 
one questions which ‘most frequently haunt 
couples before they marry’ 

. facts and philosophy 
are joined in marital bliss, | 
with due consideration 
for sociological and psy- 
chological factors.” The / 
Journal of the A.M.A. 
adds that “it does not fall 
into a trite question-and- 
answer routine despite its 
basic organization . .. can 
be recommended.” $2.50 
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FACTS OF LIFE 
AND LOVE 


Evetyn M. DUVALL 


Already in its third printing . . . the teen-ager’s 
handbook on the etiquette and facts of growing 
up. As The Survey puts it, “its rich and challeng- 
ing attitude toward life and love does much to lift 
Mrs, Duvall’s presentation from the mere order of 
books of fact.” 


Parents’ Magazine points out “that seldom if ever 
have these problems been faced so helpfully and so 
honestly in a book for adolescents.” And as the 
Journal of the A.M.A. suggests, “Many parents, in- 
cluding physician parents, would do well to read 
it.” 

FACTS OF LIFE AND LOVE is a 384 page book 
with fifteen full page plates and nearly one hundred 
lively cartoon sketches. It deals in a unique way 
with the pleasures and tortures of growing up into 
happy adulthood. $3.00 


WHEN YOU 
MARRY 


EvELYN M. DUVALL and 
REUBEN HILL 


Perhaps the most widely used book in its field. . . 
more than 75,000 copies sold. Two experts provide 
456 readable pages covering everything from first 
date to last baby. The American Journal of Public 
Health welcomes WHEN YOU MARRY as “the 
best of its class . .. a new achievement.” Mental Hy- 
giene considers “the factors bearing on a good 
relationship between a man and a woman in sound 
and intimate marriage are extremely well set forth, 
clearly defined, and well documented.” $3.00 
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extent of becoming a problem in treatment. Prospec- 
tive marital partners in counseling would need to be 
free of the pitfalls of both negative and positive 
transference when they are trying to make a sound 
decision and adjustment pertaining to marriage. Dr. 
Harper kept himself realistically in the counselor 
role and avoided the possibility of Bill and Louise 
confusing him with their own fathers by his activity 
in clarifying their problems; also he kept the relation- 
ships clear in seeing them together and remaining 
the one counselor for both. This would tend to 
-minimize the possibility of a more intense attachment. 
Dr. Harper spoke of his non-directive participation but 
I do not believe he could have played an overly passive 
role or the problem of transference might have emerged 
and interfered. I have not attempted treating couples 
together but this is because the usual marriage prob- 
lems in social agencies involve more conflict and 
hostility between the partners than this couple brought 
as premarital counselees. 

I wondered about fees for counseling. Perhaps 
Dr. Harper was in a setup where fees cannot be 
charged, even small ones. This would have been an 
added positive ingredient in the helping relationship 
and would have done even more to help the couple 
feel independent of the counselor, as though they 
had “done it all themselves.” 

I wondered if the counselor's move to another 
city was, as Dr. Harper suggested, of no emotional 
consequence to them. My guess would be that the 
couple, particularly Louise, might feel the need for 
outside help at future points in the marriage, as, for 
instance, with pregnancies and child care. Additional 
responsibilities together with marriage to a handi- 
capped man will be quite a strain on Louise, and the 
crying spells are already some indication that she 
may need additional treatment. 

The couple was a fortunate one to have found the 
treatment available at this point of crisis in their 
lives and this would augur well for their seeking help 
at such times as they may need it again. 

MARGARET FITZSIMMONS 
Family and Children’s Service 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


This case indicates that in premarital counseling it 
is advantageous for both persons involved to seek 
help. In this instance the woman and the man re- 
sponded affirmatively to the assistance of a marriage 
counselor, and they achieved insight and courage to 
deal with problems related to their premarital and 
marital relationships. 

This record of a process of counseling, which ex- 
tended over a long period of time and dealt with 
complex problems, merits careful study. 

One of the clients refused to go to a psychiatrist, 
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although “a psychiatric referral appeared desirable.” 
Would it have been possible and wise for the coun- 
selor to call a psychiatrist into consultation? 

In his discussion of the case, Dr. Harper said 
that he “was greatly assisted by a social worker in 
helping Bill to face his handicap realistically.” This 
demonstrated a useful type of cooperation. Would 
the cooperation of a competently trained minister 
also have been helpful in this case? It appears that 
bereavement and guilt feelings were involved in the 
crisis which brought Louise to the counselor. 

After three months of premarital counseling Louise 
and Bill were married. By what criteria did the 
counselor decide that they were “ready” for marriage? 
Was a marriage prediction schedule used as a supple- 
mental aid in the counseling process? And was the 
counselor directive in the marital decision, or did 
Bill and Louise exercise moral autonomy? 

This record of successful premarital counseling 
shows how a wise and resourceful marriage counselor 
sometimes helps a couple to help themselves and to 
grow towards emotional maturity. 

O. T. BINKLEY 
Department of Ethics and Sociology 
The Baptist Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky 


This ‘success story’’ was brought about by more 
than “fortunate combinations of circumstances.” In 
this terse and fact-packed presentation there are many 
indications of the sensitive therapeutic skills on the 
part of the counselor which were of primary impor- 
tance in bringing this result to pass. It is somewhat 
paradoxical that the only credit which the counselor is 
willing to take upon himself is one with which I would 
take issue—namely, what he terms ‘‘the success in the 
resolution of the transference.” 

For Louise and Bill now to feel that they had 
“done it all themselves” is to me a potential danger 
spot so far as their future is concerned, perhaps not 
as much so for Louise as for Bill. Bill was described 
as an individual who, beneath his surface resistance, 
showed deep-seated insecurities and __ hostilities. 
“Rather than being the fount of strength and wisdom 
and perfect adjustment that he initially presented 
himself to be, he confessed that most people considered 
him to be a dogmatic, conceited, loquacious crack- 
pot.” For him to be allowed to feel that he himself 
had worked his problem through to a successful 
marital adjustment enables him again to encase him- 
self in a resistant self-deception which would make 
him less capable of handling any emotional crises 
which might arise in the future. Transference can 
be therapeutically resolved with a counselee still fully 
recognizing the fact that, were it not for the coun- 
selor’s help, he never could have resolved his problem. 
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A counselee throughout the rest of his life may 
continue to feel the deepest gratitude toward his 
former counselor without continuing to have any 
emotional dependence upon him. There is a difference 
between a counselee having confidence that he can now, 
thanks to the help that has been given him, “paddle 
his own canoe,” and the feeling which this counselee 
reports. It is most desirable that individuals who 
have undergone psychotherapy continue to recognize 
that they are not complete “masters of their own 
destinies,” and that every individual has his breaking 
point. The greater the insight and inner emotional 
integration that the individual achieves, the higher 
will be the threshold of such a breaking point. Con- 
tinuing conscious awareness of past emotional dif- 
ficulties and the process of their resolution is a valu- 
able protective asset in the individual’s continuing 
struggle with the stress and strain of life. 

Such an asset is particularly needed in Bill's case 





where he will necessarily have to struggle throughout 
the rest of his life with the many problems associated 
with his being an amputee. He needs an open 
awareness of the type of person he has been emo- 
tionally and the type of person he presently is, with 
an acknowledgement of his ‘Achilles’ heels” as well as 
of his strong points. 

Following the termination of a psychotherapeutic 
contact, a transference remains unresolved only when 
a counselee continues to have an unwarranted degree 
of emotional dependence upon the counselor, thus 
making him tend to look to the counselor for help 
rather than making fullest use of his own insights in 
coping with his own problems. Bill could not have 
worked through his situation to such a successful de- 
gree without skilled help. It is important that he in 
his own mind should always acknowledge this. 

RoBerT W. LAmwLaw, M.D. 
New York, N.Y. 


Reply 


The comments of the discussants offer, among 
other things, an illuminating demonstration of widely 
differing points of view of practicing marriage coun- 
selors. What to Dr. Stokes is “successful superficial 
therapy” is to Dr. Bee a probing “beyond the depth of 
many counselors when he employed some interpretive 
and analytic techniques.” Questions we have not 
successfully “answered for one another include the 
following: How “superficial” can marriage counseling 
be? How much can we concentrate on the relationship 
and ignore the personality dynamics of the individuals 
who are interacting? How much can the marriage 
counselor avoid being a psychotherapist? 

The writer used to have neat answers to such 
questions based largely on his training as a socioiogist 
and derived from his counseling experiences with a 
student population. Now that my counseling is chiefly 
with non-students, “solidly maladjusted citizens of 
greater Detroit,” I can less eagerly and confidently 
skip forth with cute definitions and distinctions. The 
case reported here probably represented the extreme of 
complexity and depth of my University counseling; 
it would have to fight for a place among the run-of- 
the-mill of problems presented at the Marriage Coun- 
seling Service of Merrill-Palmer School. One of our 
major difficulties here is to find a sufficient number 
of “mild and simple” premarital and marital adjust- 
ment difficulties on which to start our graduate stu- 
dents as trainees in marriage counseling. Proving 
what? Proving nothing, but suggesting a partial 
basis for my growing conviction that marriage counsel- 
ing is a not too sharply delineated branch of psycho- 
therapy with special sociotherapeutic components. My 
reasoning goes further in recommending that those of 
us who have a hand in setting the training require- 
ments for potential marriage counselors insist increas- 
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ingly on closely supervised psychotherapeutic experi- 
ence at least equivalent to that of the psychiatric social 
worker and the clinical psychologist. 

Dr. Stokes raises a question about the sexual ad- 
justment of Louise and Bill. Excellent sexual adjust- 
ment was achieved and maintained from quite early 
in the marriage onward; it was because sex presented 
no particular problem that material about it was left 
out of the case presentation. 

* Identity in the case has been concealed in several 
ways so that only very close friends of the couple 
could possibly recognize Louise or Bill. The permis- 
sion of the couple was obtained, in any event, after 
they had been given an opportunity to read the pres- 
entation. 

Dr. Bee’s comments seem to add up to a legitimate 
wondering if the counselor knew what he was doing. 
One can only modestly claim that he thinks he kept 
in touch with developments. 

Regarding some of Dr. Bee’s more specific ques- 
tions, I shall briefly attempt answers where I can. 
1. The counseling goals were the more happy and 
comfortable and efficient adjustment of Louise and 
Bill to one another in particular and to their lives in 
general. 2. Transference was permitted if for no other 
reason than that I don’t think counseling can take 
place without some degree of transference. 3. The 
use made of transference was to give strength to the 
support, acceptance, and (occasionally) direct sug- 
gestions of the counselor to the clients. 4. The thera- 
peutic process was planned in process, not all in 
advance, because the counselor has learned of no way 
to predict with precision what clients will reveal and 
what use they will make of what has been revealed. 
5. Bill’s change from “all-American boy” to man with 
self-insight was by no means as rapid as the case 
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presentation would suggest. Relatively speaking, it 
was rapid, however, and whether the rapidity came 
chiefly from the fact that such self awareness was not 
originally far from the client's level of consciousness, 
or from the nature of his interactions with both Louise 
and the counselor, or from just what, I am not prepared 
to state. Such self-awareness quite often, in my 
limited experience, fails to “follow the party line” of 
psychoanalytic theory. 6. Admittedly, the reader is 
given little evidence to support the analysis of the 
case. Even a brief description of main points of the 
case became overly extended for journal presentation, 
_and much of the evidence for judgments made ap- 
peared in the counseling process in ways difficult to 
transmit to a reader. I seriously doubt whether a 
case summary can ever enable one counselor to 
communicate, even to another counselor, feelings, 
meanings, and bases for judgment with the same basic 
theoretical orientation. The most that can be hoped for 
in such journal presentations as this one is a stimula- 
tion of interest and an exchange of views on important 
theoretical and procedural questions. 7. If the case, 
as presented, creates the picture of the counselor 
“carrying” Bill and Louise and making their decisions 
for them, semantics is at fault. As I thought I had 
clearly stated, the counseling procedure was generally, 
although not exclusively, of the permissive, non-direc- 
tive variety, and important decisions were made by the 
clients, not the counselor. 8. Whether a non-psychi- 
atrist has the right to engage at points in interpretive 
psychotherapy is a question that will have to be ulti- 
mately decided in the professional marts and the state 
legislatures. The fact that I have had some training 
and experience in abnormal psychology, psychiatric 
social work, and in staff conferences of psychiatrists in 
state mental hospitals renders me less timid than I 
would otherwise be. 
however, that what I don’t know about the dynamics 
of human behavior far transcends what I do know. 
Margaret Fitzsimmons’ discussion serves as a clari- 
fication of my own position. I have no quarrel with 
her extended analysis. I agree that it would have 
been interesting to hear more from the counselor about 
various steps of the case. My only rationalization is 
that space considerations make for various limitations. 
I accept the term “clarification” for a better indica- 
tion of conscious level “‘insight.” As far as breaking 
down Bill’s ego defenses goes, this is merely a turn 
of the phrase. Bill's ego defenses were tremendous, 


I am ready enough to admit, - 


and any thrust from a counselor would have failed 
to create a “crisis.” Bill's decision to go into social 
work, while aided by the social worker friend, was 
his own, not the counselor's. It is true that I was not 
“overly passive.” I'd agree with the desirability of 
fees, and I am now fortunately in a situation where 
fees are charged. So far as the counselor's move to 
another city is concerned, it may be interesting to the 
readers to hear that the couple have successfully 
given birth to a child and, at this writing, are doing 
a creditable job as mother and father. 

Dr. Binkley’s question concerning the cooperation 
of a competently trained minister is relevant. The 
deterring factor was Bill's anti-clerical position. 
Louise would have listened to, but was not insistent 
about, the services of a minister. Binkley’s further 
question is answered in the foregoing account: The 
counselor thinks that the couple exercised “moral 
autonomy.” 

Dr. Laidlaw has laid his diagnostic finger on both 
a point of needed educational emphasis for the reader 
and an area of personality weakness in the counselor. 
There is no basis for dispute, in my opinion, about 
the principle that clients should be made to realize 
their own limitations and need for assistance in deal- 
ing with certain kinds of crisis situations. The per- 
sonality factor needs a little explanation. Although 
the pages of this journal are not designed for the 
catharsis of marriage counselors, I must confess that 
the ingratitude of Louise and Bill has been exagger- 
ated. Probably because of certain lingering feelings of 
insecurity, the counselor uses various defense mecha- 
nisms of flippancy, casualness, facetiousness, and false 
modesty in such a way as to abort and conceal feelings 
of gratitude and appreciation on the part of his associ- 
ates (including “released” clients). Both of the clients 
have made special points (during the period of almost 
two years which has now elapsed since the official 
conclusion of treatment) to indicate their realization 
and appreciation of the counselor's role in making their 
“success story” possible. Whatever degree of credit 
may be objectively bestowed on the counselor, Louise 
and Bill probably err on the generous side in their 
gratitude. Part of this growing appreciation on their 
part derives from the maturing life processes through 
which they have passed during the past two years and 
part of it is attached to the counselor’s willingness to 
recognize the probability that in this instance he did 
a pretty good job. R. A. H. 





AAMC Committee on Professional Ethics 


As an outgrowth of considerable study and discus- 
sion the executive board of the AAMC has appointed 
a committee to prepare a code of ethics for marriage 
counselors. Members of the AAMC or of NCFR and 
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others professionally concerned are invited to send 
their suggestions as to what such a code should include 
to: Dr. M. J. Karpf, chairman, 159 N. Almont Drive, 
Beverly Hills, California. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY RELATIONS 
NEW EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Reared in the Chicago suburb of Glen Ellyn, 
Helen Johansen Hiltner attended the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and the Western College for 
Women, Oxford, Ohio, graduating A.B. Im- 
mediately translating her teacher-preparation in- 
to wide communication channels, she served for 
two years as a mid-west public relations director 
for the old Butterick Magazine. A year in an 
advertising agency gave her further experience 
in the techniques of mass communication, and 
she then went on the editorial staff of McCall’s 
Magazine, New York, editing one of their pub- 
lications, and handling nation-wide promotion 
and publicity for five years. 

She is married to Sward Hiltner, formerly a 
secretary of the Federal Council of Churches, 
now on the faculty of the University of Chicago. 
Through her husband’s work in the fields of 
counseling, mental health, and religion, she ac- 
quired a deep interest in the professional prob- 
lems of family life. “I am grateful,” she says, 
“that my two children, James and Anne, re- 
ceived their early guidance with the help of 
Benjamin Spock and Milton I. Levine, stimulat- 
ing my interest in child development as one 
aspect of family life; and that my personal 
experience of early parent education was possi- 
ble through Dalton School and Riverside Church 
Nursery School, where I served on the Nursery 
School Committee.” During these family years 
she was active in the League of Women Voters, 
Volunteer Service Committee of Greater New 
York Church Federation, and Morningside 
Citizens’ Committee. 

Soon after she and her family moved to Chi- 
cago in 1950, she became Executive Director of 
the United Nations Association of Greater Chi- 
cago. Because of her interest in education in 
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this area she remains a member of the Board, 
recognizing that the international scene affects 
all aspects of human life, including that of 
the family. In commenting on her concern for 
the family and the National Council, Mrs. Hilt- 
ner says: 

“I approach the National Council as a con- 
cerned layman rather than as a ‘professional.’ 
My background includes professional work in 
adult education, editing, promotion, adminis- 
tering and organizing, and I feel, with the 
many members of the Council, that one of its 
purposes is best expressed as the many profes- 
sions whose members make it up successfully 
address themselves to the problems experienced 
by laymen and women, fathers, mothers, house- 
wives, and even children, in the culture in 
which they live today—as well as by the ques- 
tions of the professions to one another. 

“I feel that no profession need overinfluence 
another, but seek to understand, inter-relate, and 
extend co-operation, one to another. Only 
through the challenge of such understanding 
can the family be served in all its aspects—by 
the contributions and findings of lawyers, doc- 
tors, educators, anthropologists, economists, min- 
isters, sociologists, social workers, marriage 
counselors, etc.—rather than in a compartmen- 
talized or one-sided fashion. I pledge myself to 
work for such an outcome. 

“I want to recognize, most gratefully, the de- 
votion of Ernest W. Burgess, Evelyn Millis Du- 
vall, Alice Starr, and the many other members 
who have developed the vitality of the Council. 
I deeply believe in the Council’s enormous po- 
tential for future expansion and influence. It 
is a great challenge and opportunity.” 
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Looking Ahead to Annual Meeting 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOHN O'GRADY 


President National Council on Family Relations 


The Program Committee of the National 
Council on Family Relations, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Frances Shepherd, has been work- 
ing to secure the widest participation in the 
making of the annual program. The general 
Conference theme, “Family Planning for the 
Permanent Emergency,” has been discussed in 
many local, state and regional meetings through- 
out the country. We should like to regard the 
annual meeting, to be held at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N.J., August 30-Septem- 
ber 2, as a sort of symposium of the various 
discussion groups that have been held during 
the year. Basically the program represents an 
interdisciplinary approach to the family. This 
year the annual meeting affords us an oppor- 
tunity to review and reassess the basic objectives 
and continuing program of the National Coun- 
cil. As a result of decisions reached at Lake 
Geneva the reevaluation of our objectives and 
program has been in process for some months. 
We want you to participate in the final con- 
siderations. In the planning of this program 
we have tried to incorporate many of the experi- 
ences embodied in the reevaluation. 

We are coming together at Rutgers as repre- 
sentatives of various disciplines dealing with 
families. Since each of the disciplines grows 
through association with other disciplines we 
want to make possible the most productive kind 
of sharing. Conference registration begins 
2:00 P.M., Saturday, August 30. Immediately 
after dinner that evening there will be a re- 
view of the thinking of the regional and state 
meetings held during the past year. This will 
be given by one person and will be based on 
the information forwarded to the national 
office. The conference theme will then be high- 
lighted by a prominent speaker, followed by a 
question and answer period. 

Sunday morning, August 31 will be devoted 
partly to informal discussions of the presenta- 
tions made at the Saturday evening meeting. 
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Sunday afternoon, from 1:30 to 3:00, will be 
used for the meetings of the nine national Sec- 
tions, which have been asked to relate their sepa- 
rate programs to the general Conference theme. 

On Sunday afternoon, from 3:00 to 5:00, the 
general business meeting will be given over to 
the evaluation of the National Council. After 
the entire group divides into buzz groups of not 
more than eight, there will be ample oppor- 
tunity for general membership participation in 
a panel discussion. 

Following the dinner meeting Sunday eve- 
ning at 6:00, a formal report of the small group 
discussions of the morning will be made. 

From 7:00 to 7:30 Sunday evening a general 
meeting on ‘Youth States the Challenge” will 
bring together youth leaders representing varied 
backgrounds, who will have the opportunity of 
speaking for themselves. Later, refreshments 
will be served, at which time the Council mem- 
bers will be invited to react to the round-table 
discussions by the young people. 

The general meeting on Monday morning, 
from 9:00 to 10:30, will review the various 
institutional services available to families, in- 
cluding industrial plans, social security, unions, 
public health services, health services, welfare 
services. Between 11:30 and 3:00 P.M. the 
various national sections will meet. 

From 3:00 to 5:00 P.M. on Monday, at a 
session on ‘Families Helping Themselves,” 
various forms of self-organizations developed 
throughout the country, as well as those spon- 
sored by the Industrial Areas Foundations, and 
certain state universities, will be discussed. It 
is hoped that with the selection of the proper 
type of leadership we will be able to secure as 
much group discussion as possible. We want 
to make this meeting an illustration of what 
general group discussion means. 

The Presidential address will be given at the 
dinner meeting, between 6:00 and 7:30 Monday 
evening. 
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At 8:00 on Monday evening at the general 
meeting an outstanding speaker will discuss the 
interrelationship between the various disciplines 
represented at the conference, and local, na- 
tional, and international plans for better family 
living. 

On Tuesday at a breakfast meeting from 8:00 
to 9:00 a report of the Committee on Revision 
of the Constitution will be made. The period 
from 9:00 to 12:00 is for the National Sections. 

The luncheon and annual business meeting of 
the National Council from 12:30 to 2:30 on 
Tuesday will be followed by a highlight sum- 
mary by a panel of representatives of each of 
the National Sections. An interviewing panel 


of four members will pose provocative ques- 
tions, framed to bring out conclusions and 
recommendations of work groups. This method 
has many advantages over the usual committee 
reports as it pushes thinking ahead by bringing 
out questions and comments from the audience. 
At the close of this panel we expect to have an 
outstanding speaker point the way ahead. 

The authorities of Rutgers University have 
asked the members of the Council who are 
planning to attend the annual meeting to reg- 
ister for accommodations before June 1. The 
national office of the Council will send to all 
members a special registration form and infor- 
mation regarding available accommodations. 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 
The State University of New Jersey 


University Extension Division 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


Please reserve for me the following accommodations for the Annual Meeting of The National Council on Family 


Relations, August 30 to September 2, 1952. 


1 Adults at $30.00 each (3 days) Saturday dinner 6:30-8:00 P.M. through Tuesday Lunch. 


C) Adults at $27.50 each (244 days) 


() Children under 12 years at $15.00 each (3 days) 
() Children under 12 years at $14.00 each (21 days) 
A program for children during conference hours is being arranged. (If more than one in party, please list 
below each person, and if children, state age. ) 





Part-Time Registration 
(C) The following meals and room as stated below at prices quoted for part-time registrations: 
Breakfast 
Luncheon 
Dinner 
Presidential Dinner $3.50 
Room per day 


Reservations will be made in order of receipt of applications. Payments for all registrations are due August 
15, 1952. 
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Classified Bibliography of Articles, Books, and 
Pamphlets on Sex, Love, Marriage, and Family 
Relations Published During 1951 


ALBERT ELLIS anp RUTH R. DOORBAR 


(Note: This bibliography is cumulative and includes 
references which were published prior to 1951 but which did 
not appear im the 1950 bibliography. Items preceded by an 
asterisk include books, monographs, and longer pamphlets.) 
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Begin now to make suggestions of items, 
articles, journals, books, and topics you would 
like considered in the making up of our next 
Annual Bibliography—already in process—of 
materials published in 1952. Send these sugges- 
tions to Dr. Albert Ellis, 56 Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N.Y. 
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Pastors’ Seminar on Family Counseling 


REV. JOHN CHARLES WYNN 
The Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 


Inquiry among pastors of Presbyterian 
churches shows increasing demands for their 
counseling time. When asked what was the 
most common type of problem brought to them, 
the overwhelming answer was: family problems. 
Well over 50 per cent of their counseling work 
is concerned with the kind of home tension 
caused by marital disagreement, parent-child 
misunderstanding, and in-law crises. 

Younger ministers have received training in 
pastoral counseling and psychology in their 
seminary course. But these courses have been 
included in the curricula only in more recent 
yeats. The result is that many pastors are en- 
gaged in counseling without having had formal 
training, and many more are in need of review. 

To aid pastors in their work, a program has 
been developed to bring them into a one-day 
seminar where there can be intensive work in 
family counseling. Such a seminar was sched- 
uled as an experiment on November 15, 1951 in 


Harrisburg, Pa. To it were invited 50 ministers 
whose interest in the field of counseling was 
known. 

Three leaders were in charge of the sessions: 
Dr. Leland Foster Wood, the recently retired 
secretary of the Commission on Marriage and 
the Home of the Federal Council of Churches, 
Dr. Jean Thompson, a psychiatrist and acting 
director of the Bureau of Child Guidance of the 
New York City Board of Education, and the 
author, who is director of Christian Family Life 
Education for the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

Each of the leaders presented a statement and 
answered questions about it. An open forum 
with a panel took up specific concerns of the 
ministers about family problems. Later a clinic 
session permitted the discussion of difficult cases 
and suggested solutions in child training, marital 
problems, bereavement, teen age standards, and 
the like. This session was considered by the 
clergymen to be the most helpful. 





International Union of Family Organizations 


Programs are now available for the annual 
conference at St. John’s, in Oxford, England, 
September 8-13, 1952. 
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Theme: Stability of the Family. 
Write to: General Secretariat, 28 Place Saint- 


Georges, Paris 9, France. 
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Book Reviews 
MERTON D. OYLER 





Director, Marriage Counseling Center, Ohio State University 


The Practice of Marriage Counseling. Emily 
Hartshorne Mudd. New York: Association 
Press, 1951. xix, 336 pp. $4.50. 

This is the first volume in the field of mar- 
riage counseling which has attempted to give a 
detailed account of how one counseling service 
operates, as well as giving a somewhat detailed 
history of the development of marriage counsel- 
ing as a “profession’”’ in the United States. 
Chapter One discusses marriage counseling as 
an expression of the times and indicates some 
of the reasons why marriage counseling has de- 
veloped as it has in the United States during 
the past 25 years. The effect of economic de- 
pression and war economy is pointed out in 
Chapter Two as being one of the current events 
affecting not only marriage counseling, but 
marriage and the family itself. Mrs. Mudd then 
proceeds to talk about less formalized marriage 
counseling.as done by clergymen, educators and 
physicians, and then touches briefly upon the 
work which has developed in England through 
the National Marriage Guidance Council. The 
discussion proceeds to a description of such 
counseling services as offered by the Child Study 
Association of America, the National Council on 
Family Relations, Family Service in the United 
States, the Association of Marriage Counselors, 
Planned Parenthood Association and the work 
in the field of marriage and family counseling 
sponsored by the various religious denominations 
and by the American Social Hygiene Association. 
At the end of this chapter, data are given on 
the staff personnel, types of clients using the 
service, methods and philosophy of counseling, 
the sources of referral, the fees charged, educa- 
tional work done, in-service training undertaken, 
and something of the researches which these 
various organizations are doing. 

Beginning with Chapter Five, the remainder 
of the volume describes the characteristics and 
methods of operation of the Marriage Council 
of Philadelphia. The author analyzes clients 
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whom they have served; makes a comparison of 
men and women clients; gives some of the 
statistical characteristics of the clients using the 
service, and then brief case histories and case 
notes are included to give a better idea of how 
the Council handles its cases. The section is 
concluded by a chapter on the impact of mobili- 
zation and war on the work and activities of the 
Marriage Council in Philadelphia. 

In the chapter on the process of counseling, 
a statement of the definition of counseling and 
the philosophy and methods of counseling at 
the Marriage Council in Philadelphia is briefly 
given, and this is followed by less of a discus- 
sion of process than a procedural discussion of 
the way in which the agency operates. For ex- 
ample, how the clients make an application, the 
intake policy, what is done on the first interview 
and the premarital interview, if it is a premarital 
case; discussion of whether one or both partners 
are seen, with some description of what may or 
may not be done with joint interviews, and then 
a brief discussion of time limits for client con- 
tacts; counselor attributes and their effect on the 
clients, the use of the fee as a part of counseling, 
and referrals to medical and psychiatric services. 
There is a brief paragraph, too, on follow-up 
of client cases and a discussion of the way in 
which this counseling training program 
operates, with very little that I can see, compa- 
rable to a book like Gomberg’s Diagnosis and 
Process in Family Counseling, that would be 
helpful to the person wanting to learn some- 
thing about the process of counseling itself. 
Mrs. Mudd has a good bibliography of refer- 
ences, a description of 35 centers throughout the 
United States doing marriage counseling, which 
is the first description of the services of this sort 
that any of the books so far have presented. 

My general evaluation of Mrs. Mudd’s book 
is that it is a real contribution to the field in 
that it does a good job of telling what the Mar- 
riage Council has done, when it started, its his- 
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tory and development, how it operates, both in 
its counseling service and its training program. 
The chapter which presents in detail some of 
the cases of the Marriage Council will be useful 
to many; and some of the material presented in 
the chapter on process will give people in- 
terested in studying counseling services a pretty 
good idea of some of the procedures and general 
point of view back of these procedures which 
the Marriage Council follows. 

I think, however, this is not a book which 
would be helpful in training people in the actual 
practice and process of marriage counseling. 
Perhaps it is too much to expect that any one 
volume would give a complete historical and 
contemporary description of how an agency 
functions, and at the same time be able to cover 


in detail the sort of material which would go, 


into the job of discussing the real practice of 
marriage counseling from the standpoint of the 
methods, processes, theories, techniques and 
skills which the marriage counselor needs to 
utilize and have experience in, in trying to be- 
come a counselor. 

Mrs, Mudd has done such a good job in pre- 
senting the descriptive aspects of the Marriage 
Council, let us hope that she will take as her 
next task the job of writing a book which will 
devote itself entirely to the whole matter of the 
process, skills and techniques of marriage coun- 
seling itself, which could be used as a text in 
connection with courses, for people in the field 
of child development who have to work with 
parents, for people in the field of religion who 
do counseling, but who do not devote their en- 
tire time to counseling and which might also be 
provocative and valuable for social workers and 
others who are more professionally skilled in the 
helping process. ROBERT G. FOSTER 
Marriage Counseling Service 
The Menninger Foundation 


For Better or Worse. Morris L. Ernst and 
David Loth, New York: Harper & Bros., 
1952. 245 pp. $3.00. 

This book grows out of the realization that 

our divorce laws and the operation of our di- 
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vorce procedure lead to fraud, chicanery and 
outright perjury in the vast majority of cases. 
There is rarely any relationship between the 
grounds alleged in court and the real reason for 
that marriage failure. The problem will not be 
solved by broadening the grounds for divorce, 
nor by restricting them. “Unless our solution 
bears some genuine relationship to the real rea- 
sons for the failure of that particular marriage” 
(p. 7) it is futile. In approximately 95 per 
cent of the divorce cases (those that are un- 
contested) the court hears nothing of the facts. 
The court hears only the alleged “‘facts’’ as given 
by the plaintiff and often these “facts” are but a 
verbalization to support the legal grounds on 
which a divorce can be had. Not only are 
divorces granted according to a legal formula 
which in nineteen out of twenty cases bears no 
relation to the facts in the case, but people move 
from a bad marriage to a worse divorce without 
a clear realization of what is implied in either 
status. 

The body of this book consists of a series of 
reports written by divorcees, mostly those who 
were unsuccessful in satisfactorily adjusting to 
their new condition. These reports came from 
wide areas of our country and from persons who 
had been counseled by people in a wide variety 
of professions, psychiatrists, attorneys, social 
workers, clergymen, etc. These reports are 
classified in terms of their major problems as 
faced by the divorcee: such as loneliness, their 
sense of frustration, their new sex adjustment, 
money matters, the real welfare of their children, 
their continuing jealousy and their degree of 
success in living satisfactorily in their new status. 

The last chapter, “Remedies,” contains the 
recommendations. In essence they are seeking 
some way to assure that those who experience 
marital difficulty will explore the resources of 
our society for saving that marriage, and if these 
resources are inadequate, then (to childless 
couples, or whose children have grown) the 
divorce be granted on the merits of the case 
“rather than on the amount of animosity they 
can engender or the amount of chicanery they 
are willing to expend.” (p. 216) 
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If there are children, the major concern is 
their welfare, and the desires of the parents 
(married couple) shrink into secondary im- 
portance. If the couple can rear the children 
better than any other feasible arrangement, then 
a divorce is denied. On the other hand if the 
relationship of the couple has deteriorated to 
the extent that the welfare of the children is 
best served by the separation of the parents, 
then a divorce is indicated. Present divorce pro- 
cedure is to enter any settlement concerning the 
children “at the foot of the decree.” Messrs. 
Ernest and Loth would put the provisions con- 
cerning the future welfare of the offspring ‘‘at 
the head of the decree.” 

Apparently the authors are unaware of the re- 
cent change in the divorce laws of Ohio, else 
they could not say “When uncontested cases 
come to the court, there is now no way to tell 
what is best for the children” (p. 223). Ac- 
cording to present Ohio law as of August 28, 
1951, no divorce case is heard in which there 
are children under 14, until the court has a re- 
port of a social worker regarding the disposi- 
tion of the children. 

This book has value to people interested in 
marriage education and marriage counseling in 
that it points up the fraud under which most 
divorces are obtained, it dramatizes the blissful 
ignorance about the divorce condition on the 
part of many who are about to be divorced and 
it offers an interesting suggested solution for our 
(commonly held) untenable condition. 

Car A, NIssEN 
Department of Sociology 
The Ohio State University 


Living with Our Children. Lillian M. Gilbreth. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Company. 
1951. 254 pp. $3.00. 

This revised edition (original—1928) has a 
new final chapter “Twenty-five Years After’ in 
which Dr. Gilbreth comments on the importance 
of a sense of security, of considering not the 
present “either-or” teaching but the benefits of 
combining marriage and a career, of being both 
smart and pretty, of being adequate both tech- 
nically and in human relations. She continues 
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to believe firmly that management principles 
and techniques are useful and can be applied in 
the home as in every other institution. 

The entire book presents what may at first 
glance seem to be a formal plan of rearing chil- 
dren by a rigid scheme but emphasis on indi- 
vidual needs and differences is also stressed. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher's introduction suggests 
that this book will be used as a guide to parent- 
hood by modern parents but in a different way 
than by the original readers. She feels that to- 
day’s young couples are not seeking a “rule-of- 
thumb” manual but are looking for underlying 
principles and that Dr. Gilbreth has shown how 
a highly trained brain can be used in addition 
to the warm parental love in rearing children. 

Chapter by chapter the way is pointed for the 
reader to follow the Gilbreth method beginning 
with the Planning Period, then on to the Per- 
formance or “do-it” stage of working together 
as a family and finally into the Evaluation or 
“clean-up” stage. In this new edition Mrs. Gil- 
breth comes out directly and states that this is 
her family and their plans as “in our family” 
or “my husband and I” rather than as formerly 
“in the family I know best” or “‘this particular 
bride and groom.” The one real question she 
does not answer is how well will her suggestions 
work in the present day families with just one 
or two children. 

RUTH HOEFLIN 
School of Home Economics 
The Ohio State University 


Toward Manhood. Herman N. Bundesen, 
M.D. New York: J. B. Lippincott, 1952. 
175 pp. $2.95. 

Toward Manhood is a volume which was 
written for the male adolescent. As such, it 
presents in a very palatable, brief and informal 
way the basic physiological facts about male and 
female. In this respect it should provide an 
adequate supplement to the information im- 
parted to adolescents by parents, teachers, physi- 
cians and others, 

In the latter part of this volume, however, Dr. 
Bundesen lapses into discussions which have 
highly moralistic overtones. Drawing on his 
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experiences as a physician and as Health Com- 
missioner of the City of Chicago, he paints a 
rather somber picture of the sexual pitfalls faced 
by young men in their ascent towards manhood. 

While dispelling many of the common mis- 
conceptions about sexual practices the author 
has chapters which deal with the Perils of In- 
continence and the Threats to Continence. 

To achieve the ideal of continence until mar- 
riage, Dr. Bundesen suggests that boys subli- 
mate their sexual desires in sports activities, in 
‘mental, cultural and mechanical interests and in 
the right kind of companionship. This advice 
is no doubt excellent but hardly novel, even 
assuming that the adolescent boy is willing to 
grant the validity of the value position taken 
by the author. 

SIMON DINITZ 

Department of Sociology 
The Ohio State University 


How To Retire and Like It. Raymond P. 
Kaighn. New York: Association Press, 1951. 
149 pp. $2.50. 

This volume, supplementary to the 1942 edi- 
tion, is written for the lay reader. There is a 
minimum of theory and a maximum of practical 
plans in the form of self-help suggestions. Spe- 
cifically addressed to an older audience, the book 
might well be consulted by younger readers who 
may be sharing the retirement problems of 
others. The content should be valuable for 
those concerned with problems of later years. 

Kaighn thoughtfully discusses such topics as: 
when to retire (and related feelings), finances, 
living arrangements, loss of mate, health, remar- 
riage, hobbies, volunteer services, and work after 
formal retirement from the regular job. The 
author concludes that it is necessary for the 
older person in retirement to keep busy in «rder 
to break the tradition that retirement is old age, 
that old age is senility. 

Kaighn implicitly reiterates a theme increas- 
ingly recognized, viz., the nature of the work 
experience and the retirement problem are in- 
tricately interrelated. 


Chicago 
May, 1952 
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Seksuellopplysning (Sex Information). Karl 
Evang, M.D. Oslo: Tiden Norsk Forlag, 
1951. 664 pp. 

Politically a former radical and still left of 
center, Dr. Evang is the brilliant director of 
Norway's national health and has been vice- 
chairman of the World Health Organization. 
Before World War II he was well-known as an 
outspoken advocate of sexual reforms and an ag- 
gressive, prolific writer and speaker on social 
hygiene topics. His “Yearbooks” and popular 
“Periodical for Sexual Enlightenment” (includ- 
ing articles by some collaborators) roused so 
much antagonism in conservative and religious 
circles that they may well have held back Nor- 
way’s social change in this area by setting up a 
cleavage between two camps in which the ex- 
treme leaders are angel or devil for each group 


. fespectively. Perhaps this is one reason why 


there has not been more leadership and attention 
for a middle ground dominated by neither pietis- 
tic evangelism nor by radical anticlericalism. 
On the other hand, Evang thinks that the suit 
against the book in Sweden, won by the pub- 
lisher, sparked the sudden sexual emancipation 
of Sweden, which had previously been behind 
Norway legislatively. 

In the generation since 1930 one suspects 
that, for the lack of any adequate sex instruc- 
tion in many homes and in practically all schools 
and churches, many thousands of young Nor- 
wegians have read the Evang yearbooks, which 
enjoyed a wide sale and circulation. Later edi- 
tions, including this latest, have had a quiet, 
even friendly reception, and Evang now appears 
before national audiences who would not hear 
him before the war. 

The present volume, without collaborators, is 
handsomely printed on coated paper, with 
copious and frank, but cold-blooded, illustra- 
tions, many colored, showing practically every- 
thing short of sex acts. 

The book makes few definite citations of 
sources, and the lack of an index and bibliog- 
raphy in a work so large as to be useful as a 
book of reference is not offset by extensive 
subtopics in the table of contents. 

Several brief but useful historical sections 
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have been added, and recent events and trends 
are discussed in frankly tendential terms. The 
relative space for various topics may have been 
influenced by the proportional interests shown 
in the thousands of letters which came to a 
news column he wrote as a young man, and 
which prompted his first publications in the 
field. The order of presentation is of interest: 

First appears a chapter (formerly covered, as 
was the chapter on masturbation, by the ‘“‘ad- 
vanced” psychiatrist Fru Nic Waal) on up- 
bringing and sex development of the child, with 
emphasis on early sex education at home and 
the continuing need for it in the schools. Fol- 
lowing chapters deal with anatomy; menstrua- 
tion; onanism at various ages (considered “‘nor- 
mal” and “harmless” in childhood unless psy- 
chologically “badly” dealt with); impregna- 
tion; pregnancy and embryonic development 
(abridged as compared with earlier edition, but 
including spontaneous abortion, prenatal serv- 
ices, and maternity subsidies) ; child birth; steril- 
ity; a new section on artificial insemination (a 
coming issue in Norway) ; sterilization and cas- 
tration; induced abortion (detailing the con- 
troversies in Scandinavia, since his first edition ; 
Norway has held back but renewed efforts 
may soon be launched to liberalize the law to 
match much current practice); hereditary dis- 
eases (not venereal) ; homosexuality (tolerantly 
treated) ; other deviations (5 pp.) ; hygiene and 
techniques of sexual relations (detailed) ; low- 
ered sexual power in men; frigidity in women; 
seminal emissions ; venereal diseases, prevention 
and treatment—Gallup polls show widespread 
ignorance despite public propaganda and despite 
their virtual eradication—(68 pp.) ; finally, a 
new chapter, on sex morality and religion 
(partly a retort to those puritanic religionists 
who have persistently opposed all of the ‘‘sexual 
reform’’ measures advocated by certain leaders in 
public health, social welfare, education and 
mental hygiene). 

The book’s reappearance followed a year of 
public controversy precipitated by an order with 
loopholes issued July 6, 1950, by the national 
department of education to all schools to carry 
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out a provision in the 1936 Normal Plan that 
instruction be given in the biology of reproduc- 
tion (Forplantningslaere). As of December, 
1951, only about one-third of the townships had 
introduced the course. Yet recent Gallup polls 
show that even in the most conservative areas, 
79 per cent favor the program. Evang fears 
that the churchmen may “move in,” infiltrate or 
capture the teaching content and attitudes of the 
new instruction. 

When Norwegian scientists have expressed 
themselves on issues of sex morality, they have 
been told to stick to their science, morals are the 
prerogative of the theologian. But if they stick 
to physical-social facts, they are attacked as ma- 
terialists, therefore atheist and/or intellectually 
communist. Evang says: 

“There are many people of high moral character who 
seek other than theological grounds for their morality: 
grounds which can be shared in a free country by other 
than the orthodox: grounds based upon knowledge of 


human nature, upon charitableness, considerateness, 
and responsibility to others and to society.’’* 


Contrary to his opponents’ accusations, Evang 
does not advocate unrestrained or irresponsible 
behavior. For theological dogma he substitutes 
verifiable knowlege of psychosomatic and social 
consequences and values (pp. 638-640) as offer- 
ing more security than the changing variety of 
“religious” codes and rationalizations. 

If one imagines that Evang caricatures the 
“Christian” view as seen in Scandinavia, one 
should read some of its current pronouncements. 
Basically he considers the sexual premises and 
theological strategies of Catholic and Lutheran 
faiths identical. He sees hope in the relative 
liberalism of certain English clerics, but finds 
Norway's clergy obdurate. He attributes the 
current trend of sophisticated irresponsibility 
(urban sexiness) in part to a reaction against 
what Norwegian slang calls the “svarte prester’ 
and “bengeboder”’ (religious bigots) in our 
schizoid culture. Overstimulation is set off to 
offset suppression. 

Evang does not accept the theory of sublima- 
tion. He considers the orthodox “moral” pro- 


* Free translation by T. D. E. 
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scriptions unrealistic partly because they assume 
a uniformity in personal sex-drives and matura- 
tions that is non-existent, and because they con- 
demn many people to chronic failure and guilt, 
if they do not reject the church entirely. ‘This 
sense of guilt is not unwelcome to the church.” 
If God is to be indispensable for everyman’s 
salvation, guilt must be universal and helpless. 
The standards therefore must be so set as to be 
impossible of realization on a human plane (p. 
650). He invokes with approval Brock Chis- 
holm’s opinion of the diabolic role of the in- 
culcation of guilt-feelings. 

In this edition the bitter Freudian controversy, 
especially over so-called infantile sexuality, is 
likened to earlier controversies between science 
and religion ; but Evang considers the dispute as 


already quieted down so far as “our culture 


area” is concerned. Biihler’s four “stages” of 
youthful heterosexuality are approvingly 
adopted. Kinsey's findings and opinions are 
frequently invoked—on masturbation, homo- 
sexuality, extra-marital intercourse, etc., and 
especially against the theologians, both extreme 
and moderate. 

There is an occasional tendency to assume 
that whatever practices are found to be general 
are therefore healthy, harmless, or acceptable 
(“normal”). This, of course, is a dangerous 
fallacy, found in many modern researches and 
discussions of conduct and upbringing. Evang 
has seized upon the Kinsey “facts”: and value 
judgments as supporting his own views, perhaps 
without sufficient realization of serious chal- 
lenges to Kinsey's biases and limitations in back- 
ground and methodology. 

The post-war controversy over venereal pro- 
phylaxis is discussed in relation to its military 
history and to Norway's “German Brigade” 
which shares with the merchant marine most of 
the new VD infections. Norway's excellent law 
(1947) and procedures for case-finding and 
treatment are described. There were only 680 
new syphilis and 2440 new gonorrhea cases in 
1950: approximately 2 and 17 per 10,000 popu- 
lation respectively. 

Sections dealing with the legal status and 
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safeguarding of marriage, pregnancy, abortion, 
sterilization, childbirth, etc., are of course 
brought down to date. Contraception is related 
not only to child and conjugal welfare, but to 
international population problems faced by the 
U.N. (W.H.P., F.A.O., UNESCO.) 

Tuomas D, ELior 
Northwestern University 

DAGFINN SILVERTSEN 
University of Oslo 


Our Children Today—A Guide to Their 
Needs from Infancy Through Adolescence. 
Edited by Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg and the 
Staff of the Child Study Association Press, 
New York, 1952, 366 pp. $3.95. 

Our Children Today is the second book spon- 
sored by the Child Study Association ; the first 
one, Our Children—A Handbook for Parents, 
was issued twenty years ago, Sidonie Matsner 
Gruenberg, in her foreword, states that Our 
Children Today is in no sense a revision of the 
original book. Like the first volume, this one 
is published shortly after a White House Con- 
ference. 

A symposium by 26 authorities, this book is 
refreshing and stimulating due to the vast 
amount of knowledge recorded as well as the 
expressed hope for brighter possibilities for the 
children of tomorrow. The authors express 
the need for adults in our society to work to- 
gether to gain a better understanding of our 
problems and to improve present day conditions 
that affect our children’s welfare. 

The book’s six units deal with Our Children 
Today, The Early Years, The Meaning of Dis- 
cipline, Growing Up, Changing Goals Of Edu- 
cation, The Impact Of Our World. The editing 
of this compilation of information was skill- 
fully executed. There is very little repetition 
though the subject matter is closely related. 
Each writer has contributed to the book from the 
wealth of his own background and experience. 

Our Children Today is an excellent reference 
source for all individuals interested in child 
guidance. It is a survey of the new findings in 
various phases of child development, so written 
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that each chapter is meaningful in itself. The 
chapters on What a Child is Born With, Per- 
missiveness in the Early Years, Pre-Adolescents: 
What Makes Them Tick? Growing to Adult- 
hood, Sex Education Today, and Childhood and 
Spiritual Values will be especially helpful to 
parents. Each of the chapters has its special 
merit. Although the book is written for par- 
ents, a few of the chapters are in highly pro- 
fessional language and may not be too under- 
standable to the lay reader. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher's introduction is in- 
teresting and enlightening to young parents. 
She mentioned the derisive remarks parents in 
the past had to accept in their attempts to rear 
their children “by the book.” She further com- 
ments, “The emphasis in this volume on the 
need for accurate diagnosis is perhaps the most 
valuable single item in the rich feast these 
learned specialists have laid out on the parental 
table.” 

NorREJANE JOHNSTON 
Department of Home Economics 
Ohio State University 


A Look AT CHILD DEVELOPMENT LITERATURE 


The above book review helps to contrast three 
of the common resources for child care infor- 
mation—books, pamphlets and government pub- 
lications. Books many times are the expression 
of a new school of thought or the ideas of one 
man and his pet research; while the more con- 
servative publications of the Children’s Bureau 
steer clear of the extreme ideas and theories. 
The government group wait until the facts prove 
to be more than a whim or an experiment and 
are shown to be practical and more widely ac- 
cepted in our American pattern. 

A comparison of the titles and topics of these 
two series of publications, along with the above 
review, begins to show the range of approaches 
in the child development area. 


The Family in Various Cultures. Stuart A. 
Queen and John B. Adams. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott and Co., 1952 vii + 280 pp. 
$4.50. 

The authors of this small but meaningful 
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volume aim to combine “the comparative and 
the historical approaches” to a study of the 
family to the end that “college students and 
other readers’’ will be furnished an analysis of 
family life in different cultures in various parts 
of the world and in several historic epochs. 
Happily enough, they have achieved the goal 
set for themselves. 

In keeping with acceptable sociological schol- 
arship, the authors assure us that they “must 
reject the theory of straight-line evolution of 
marriage and the family.” Their comparative 
study could not make it otherwise. In fact the 
book shows a variety of forms and a multiplicity 
of practices—each within the framework of its 
culture milieu and invariably accompanied by 
traditional taboos. 

The breadth of the book is adequate. It 
ranges from the Hopi family to the Colonial 
American, from the Japanese to the ancient 
Hebrews, from the Early Christians and the 
Anglo-Saxons to the Alorese—to mention only 
a few. The book is to be commended not only 
for its breadth but also for its style. In spots, 
in fact, it borders on lively reading. Further- 
more, the manuscript has been documented from 
a wide variety of sources while the critical reader 
will find the selected references can be emiployed 
to furnish added annotations to the subject at 
hand. 

Throughout its interesting pages the book 
provides, among other topics, comparison of 
mate relationships, the folkways of courtship, 
family forms, the family as an economic entity, 
the status system in relation to marriage, fidelity 
and concubinage, parent-child associat: yns, the 
rites associated with pregnancy and birth, and of 
group responsibilities for publicizing marriage, 
to mention only a few. This is a book which is 
much needed for college students, for general 
readers, and for teachers who may be suffering 
from curricular uncertainties and deficiencies 
and who want to select significant materials for 
the comparative study of family life. Let it be 
read widely, especially by the uninitiated. 

JOHN A. KINNEMAN 
Department of Sociology 
Illinois State Normal University 
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CHILDREN’S BUREAU PUBLICATIONS 


If numbers are any indication, Infant Care 
and Your Child from 1-6 are two of the most 
popular booklets used by parents in rearing their 
children, According to a report from the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, 27,684,456 copies of Infant Care, 
originally issued in 1914, have been sold or 
given away; while 8,714,312 copies of Your 
Child from 1-6 originally issued in 1918 and 
10,195,642 of Prenatal Care (1913) have been 


_ distributed. (Report of June 30, 1951.) 


In a recent study in which 100 Ohio rural 
farm families were interviewed as to sources of 
information used in rearing their children, 64 
families mentioned they had used one or more 
of the government or extension publications. 

Seven of the Children’s Bureau Publications 


(6 by 9 inches) which have been widely dis- 


tributed and used are: 


Prenatal Care. (15¢) 

Written for parents, especially new parents although 
there is one two-page chapter on other children in the 
family. “This is a family affair,” a chapter heading, 
seems to set the tone of this publication which includes 
problems, getting ready for the baby, preparations, how 
the baby grows, feeding, health of both child and 
mother. A glossary of medical and technical terms is 
included as well as a bibliography for the parents. No. 
4, completely rewritten, 1949. 


Home Play and Play Equipment for the Preschool 
Child. (10¢) 
Infant Care. (15¢) 

This Government's baby book has been called its 
“best seller” and also the “mother’s bible.” 28,000,000 
copies have been distributed; it has been translated 
into 8 languages. Completely rewritten, 1951, 9th 
edition, 

A list of the reviewers who read the first draft of 
this revised pamphlet shows why this book is con- 
sidered accurate, factual and readable. Seventy persons 
outside the Bureau reviewed the book including 37 
doctors (general practitioners, pediatricians, psychia- 
trists), 6 psychologists, 7 nurses, 3 nutritionists, 1 
anthropologist, 6 social workers, 8 parents (each of 
whom had a child less than 1 year of age), several 
expectant parents, and 2 parent-education workers (1 
city, 1 rural). 

In this new issue of Infant Care the changes in at- 
titudes and the findings of research in regard to infants 
are evident. For instance, in 1914, babies were to be 
fed at three-hour intervals until they were six months 
while in 1951 the self-demand schedule to meet the 
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baby’s own feeding rhythm is emphasized. Unt‘! he 
was 7 or 8 months old, no strained fruit juice was to 
be given a 1914 baby while the 1951 baby is usually 
getting 2 ounces a day by the time he is 2 months 
old. Teaching a child to use the “chamber” was to be 
started by the third month or even earlier back in 1914 
while the attitude toward toilet training now is to wait 
till the child understands the process and is physically 
mature, probably around one and a half to two years 
of age. All the editions have stressed that babies need 
a maximum of tender, loving care to grow into healthy, 
happy children. 

One other comparison can be made—the titles of 
chapters have changed from dry facts to the human 
element and to appeal to family interest. Several il- 
lustrations are: 


1945 1951 
The new experience of be- 
coming a parent 

Breast feeding When your baby is breast-fed 

Some feeding problems When your baby begins to 
feed himself 

Prevention of accidents Things you can do to keep 
your baby safe 


The new baby 


Gives actual directions and sketches of how to build 
equipment. Discusses play as a way of learning. No. 
238, revised 1946. 


Your Child from 1to6. (15¢) 


Includes routines, behavior, emotional problems and 
development, health, disease. No. 30, revised 1945. 


For the Children’s Bookshelf—a booklist for parents. 
(10¢) 

Describes how books can be used in a family, to help 
broaden the experiences of children and then lists 
books by ages and by topics. No. 304, issued 1944, 
revised 1946. 


Guiding the Adolescent (15¢) No. 225, revised 1946. 
(out of print) 


Your Child from 6 to 12. (20¢) 

The school age child has so often been neglected 
while great emphasis is placed on the infant, the tod- 
dler, the preschool child or the adolescent so this book- 
let meets a need for understanding the inbetween age. 
The place of this child in the family, the home and 
school working together, everyday problems, worries, 
concerns as well as hobbies, and fun are discussed. 
Health, sex attitudes, social, mental and emotional de- 
velopment are all included. No. 324, revised 1949. 


Children are our Teachers is a supplemem of Your 
Child from 6 to 12 written for teachers and parent 
groups. (15¢) 

The supplement not only includes topics for discus- 
sion and how to use the pamphlet Your Child from 
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6 to 12 but also gives suggestions on how to form 
a discussion group, the role of the leader, tips on good 
meetings. No, 333, revised 1949. 

Less well-known booklets or leaflets issued by the 
Children’s Bureau are: 


So You're Expecting a Baby, Folder No. 1, 1947. 
Breast Feeding, No. 8, 1947. 

Your Well Baby, No. 9, 1949. 

Into Childhood, No. 10, 1949. 

When You Adopt a Child, No. 13, 1947. 

Foods Your Children Need, No. 14, 1950. 

The Child with Cerebral Palsy, No. 34, 1950. 


The List of Publications of the Children’s 
Bureau, Federal Security Agency of the Social 
Security Administration, includes the names and 
prices of pamphlets and reprints for parents 
and professional workers and also a list of their 
foreign-language publications. 


PuBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS 


In honor of the fifteenth anniversary of the 
Public Affairs Committee, Senator Paul H. 
Douglas gave a testimonial statement May 3, 
1951 as tribute to the significant contribution 
this Committee has made to our democracy by its 
publication of 175 different pamphlets which 
have now run into a circulation of nearly 
17,000,000 copies. His address was printed in 
the Congressional Record of the 82nd Congress. 
In 1936 the first of these pamphlets was printed 
in the depression when everybody was talking 
about America’s social and economic problems, 
but few knew the facts. Research was being 
done, but dissemination of information to the 
lay person was lacking. At the present time the 
committee is composed of 26 eminent members 
including doctors of medicine, representatives of 
universities, the churches, business and organ- 
ized labor, as well as social sciences. Their 
constitution specifically says: “The sole purpose 
of the committee is educational. It has no eco- 
nomic or social program of its own to promote.” 

The topics are selected from recommendations 
of the committee, from organizations initiating 
the research, or from users of the pamphlets. 
These recommendations are carefully studied 
and passed on finally by the board. Each 
pamphlet is carefully written, then revised, re- 
read and revised until only factual statements 
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are presented. Most of the pamphlets are pre- 
pared in close cooperation with the national 
agencies most directly concerned with the sub- 
ject matter. In many fields books have replaced 
pamphlets as sources of information but the 
Public Affairs Committee has kept alive the 
tradition of the American pamphlet at a reason- 
able price. In conclusion Hon. Paul H. Douglas 
extended to the Committee, the board of direc- 
tors, the staff and readers the well wishes of ‘‘all 
who believe that informed discussion is a corner- 
stone of successful democracy.” 

In the area of Child and Family Develop- 
ment thirteen Public Affair Pamphlets published 
in the last six years are of interest to teachers, 
parents, counselors and other persons concerned 
with the betterment of family living. Some of 
these are well known, a few are new, some have 
wide interest; others will attract a more limited 
group, yet the overall picture gives a rounded 
glimpse in the family area. Each pamphlet in- 
cludes a timely bibliography as well as clever 
sketches to attract attention. The uniform price 
is now 25 cents. 


Toward Mental Health by George Thorman 

Although mostly about nervous and anxious people 
and the need for better mental health, there is a short 
section on “Safeguarding Our Children” which stresses 
prevention by meeting the infant's basic needs, by 
helping each child grow up and develop self-confidence, 
by understanding his fears, his anxieties and seeking 
help when necessary. No. 120, 1946. 


Building Your Marriage by Evelyn Millis Duvall 
This pamphlet is a pocketbook digest of the text- 
book When You Marry by Mrs. Duvall and Reuben 
Hill. It emphasizes that “success is up to you” and 
some of the facts of life can be learned. Settling your 
differences can be a constructive experience and the 
book suggests where to go for help. No. 113, 1946. 


Keeping Up With Teen-Agers by Evelyn Millis Duvall 

Since times change so fast in each generation, this 
booklet was written to help understand these shifts 
and to span the bridge between generations. Where 
youth is daring, explorative, parents tend to be cau- 
tious, conservative. For city dwellers there are fewer 
controls and bewildering choices vocationally, socially, 
economically. Late hours, taking responsibility, spend- 
ing money, homework, dating, how far to go are all 
problems presented, discussed ; and then to find further 
help, counseling and references are suggested. No. 
127, 1947. 
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Planning Your Family by Herbert Yahraes 


The origin of the Planned Parenthood Movement, 
the work of such clinics, including planned babies; the 
public's attitude toward birth control as shown by polls, 
the doctor’s position, the attitude of different churches 
and court regulations are presented factually in this 
pamphlet. Both sides of the question are discussed 
with a glimpse into the future of the whole planning 
picture. No. 136, 1948. 


Enjoy Your Child—Ages 1, 2, and 3 by James L. 
Hymes, Jr. 

Reassuringly written, this booklet is to help parents 
‘understand and enjoy their young child. The two 
goals discussed are independence in relation to physical 
maturation, daily routines of eating, sleeping and 
dressing; and security gained through consistency, love, 
sympathy, a minimum of nagging, prevention of jeal- 
ousy, setting limits, and patience. No. 141, 1948. 


Understand Your Child—From 6 to 12 by Clara Lam- 
bert 


Here the “forgotten years of childhood” begi.: with. 


the six-year-old as he starts off to school and follow 
through to the ten- to twelve-year olds. Each year’s 
description includes the child at school and home, 
some of his worries, his questions, his friends, his fads 
and hobbies. Some hints for parents conclude this 
publication suggesting that knowing what to expect 
beforehand, being prepared for “shockers,”’ questions 
about sex, tall tales, untruths and stealing, talking 
things over with the children, sharing experiences, set- 
ting a few fair rules but helping the child understand 
authority and then letting him be as he grows, all make 
for happier children and parents. No. 144, 1948. 


Comics, Radio, Movies—and Children by Josette Frank 

Facts, types of subjects, effect on children, learning 
to discriminate, time to read, to listen, to watch, age 
and interest are all presented with just a suggestion as 
to the effect of television. With the recent upswing 
in sales of TV sets this booklet needs to be revised, for 
parents and educators are asking many questions. No. 
148, 1949, 


How to Tell Your Child About Sex by James L. 
Hymes, Jr. 

Once again Dr. Hymes reassures before answering 
questions and giving information. He stresses the idea 
of being glad a child is curious, that the vocabulary is 
easy, how parents can help define sex roles, how 
questions can be answered, and special questions, as: 
where babies come from, the father’s part, menstrua- 
tion, and what to do if there are no questions. No. 
149, 1949. 


How to Discipline Your Children by Dorothy W. 
Baruch 


What makes a child “naughty” is a question that if 
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followed through to the right answer, the real reason 
back of behavior, may solve the problem, The child 
may feel hurt, angry or scared. Preventive methods 
include love, understanding, and achievement. Help 
the child to help himself, let him put his feelings into 
words and then don't scold him for them. Teach him 
how to control his “‘bad’’ actions, provide safe outlets 
for “bad” feelings, give him a time for himself. No. 
154, 1949, 


Making the Grade as Dad by Walter and Edith Neisser 

What ‘Father’ means to the children may vary but 
probably includes standing for “man,” for the outside 
world, for competence. Relationships between chil- 
dren and dad change with the child’s age, but how 
father can begin with the new baby, how he has fun 
with the preschooler, how they can share in the putter- 
ing, how to live with the grade-school set, the use of 
friendly guidance, not the extremes of strictness or 
being a pal, having time together with the children, 
working, playing and talking together and finally un- 
derstanding the adolescent are all tasks that face fathers 
and can bind families closer together. No. 157, 1950. 


So You Think It’s Love! by Ralph G. Eckert 


The test of time, of separation, of companionship are 
ways to be sure it is really love according to Dr. Eckert 
in this pamphlet written for the late adolescent. One 
section, “Growing Up,’ discusses adolescence, the 
conflict with parents, the question of dating, going 
steady and rates of development. Sex attraction in 
Today’s World presents some of the problems and 
mores of young people dating today. The question of 
sex in terms of courtship and engagement are also in- 
cluded. No. 161, 1950. 


Three to Six: Your Child Starts to School by James L. 
Hymes, Jr. No. 163, 1950. (Reviewed in Winter 
1951 issue, vol. 13, no. 1, pp. 46-47.) 


Why Some Women Stay Single by Elizabeth Ogg 
Although families and children are vitally important, 
the problems and life of the single woman still have a 
place in our society. This pamphlet gives some of the 
reasons why women are single—beginning with child- 
hood influences, family attitudes, lack of opportunities 
and too many responsibilities. In terms of the single 
woman the challenging twenties, the realistic thirties 
and the middle years are all discussed from both the 
neurotic and the normal point of view. How to meet 


’ the problem of singleness with objectivity, a sense of 


humor and by building compensations is well pre- 
sented. No. 177, December, 1951. 


Having a Baby by Ruth Carson 

The purpose of this pamphlet is to bring together 
some of the present-day answers to the questions 
mothers-to-be ask. The Maternity Center Association, 
one of the pioneers in teaching about prenatal care 
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and knowledge of child birth, has helped with sug- 
gestions concerned with the emotional aspects as well 
as the physical facts. Sections on the role of the 
doctor, the way the pregnant mother feels, the doctor's 
advice, family plans, the arrival of the baby, life in the 
hospital and home once again, all should reassure the 
new mother and eliminate superstitions. No. 178, 


January 1952. 

These comments on the pamphlets and book- 
lets were not written as a critical analysis but 
more as a review of what the marriage counselor 
and the teacher can find at their fingertips to 
suggest as reading references for the lay person, 
the questioning parent or the beginning student. 

RuTH HOEFLIN 
Department of Home Economics 
Ohio State University 


An Introduction to Projective Techniques. 
Harold H. and Gladys L. Anderson, editors. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. xxiv, 
720 pp. $6.75. 

It would require a specialist with a rich back- 
ground in the psychology of personality to re- 
view adequately this scholarly book. It is a 
symposium containing twenty-two chapters by 
distinguished authors in addition to two by the 
editors and a thoughtful foreword by Henry A. 
Murray. 

Part I deals with concepts and research 
methods, and part II is devoted to the Rorschach 
Test. The lengthy part III considers tests of 
personality mechanisms and includes discussion 
of the Four Picture Test, the T.A.T. word asso- 
ciation, the Rosenzweig Test, the Bender Test, 
drawings, finger painting, and graphology. 
Part IV deals with general intelligence tests in 
relation to personality and part V with projec- 
tive techniques in therapy. 

The book has significance beyond routine test 
description, and various contributors make it 
clear that projective concepts and methods go 
far beyond the original Freudian defensive pro- 
jection mechanism, although they do not agree 
as to exact boundaries. Harold Anderson pre- 
sents in the first chapter a stimulating analysis 
of personality responses to degrees of environ- 
mental pressure, and other writers contribute 
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likewise to the general theory of personality 
growth. 

The broadest significance of the book lies in 
the fact that thoughtful experts with a common 
background of scientific method discuss the re- 
lationship between what might be called 
an objective-quantitative-atomistic-analytical ap- 
proach versus an intuitive-configurational-case- 
study-clinical approach. The components of the 
dichotomy are not precise, but both psycholo- 
gists and sociologists are confronted with scien- 
tific dilemmas, however labeled, and they can 
profit from this book. How far can science go 
beyond simple objective measurements of atom- 
istic personality traits and at what price? 

This book is no popularization for the lay- 
man, but it does give a comprehensive and 
authoritative picture of the field. It has impli- 
cations for the student of family relationships, 
for the family counselor, and for the researcher 
desiring a more penetrating description of mar- 
ital and parent-child adjustments. It may well 
be that no truly valid scale for measuring marital 
adjustment can be devised without probing 
beneath the conscious, guarded, respectable, 
halo-ridden, middle-class responses to the ques- 
tion, “How happily are you married?” 

CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
Department of Sociology 
Indiana University 


Marriage and the Jewish Tradition. Stanley R. 
Brav, editor. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1951. 218 pp. $3.75. 

Brav’s sociological and philosophical investi- 
gation of the Jewish family is a welcome pioneer 
effort. It is paradoxical that the Jewish family 
with its long uninterrupted recorded historical 
experience and cataclysmic changes, deriving 
from its migration and marginality, was so long 
neglected by the research student. 

The layman and student should find Marriage 
and the Jewish Tradition thought provoking. 
For those interested in Jewish family living it 
will provide insights accounting for its past 
stability, moderation and warmth. Others con- 
cerned with the reevaluation of family life to- 
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day should discover in it a stimulating point of 
departure. 

Much of Jewish family tradition is consistent 
with those concepts acceptable to many sophis- 
ticates today. A case in point is the Jewish 
attitude toward sex. It avoids the extremes of 
puritanical prudishness and misguided Freu- 
dian license. It attains moderation by accepting 
the natural impulses within a framework of 
social controls. Related to this is the stressing 
‘of early marriage, the rejection of celibacy, the 
emphasis on ceremonial within the home, the 
demand of absolute fidelity, and the equality of 
the marriage partnership. 

Brav's emphasis on developing a philosophy 
of family living is most commendable. It is 
necessary to fill the ethical vacuum in modern 
mass society created in large measure by the 


relativism of psychology, sociology and anthro- 


pology. Their comparative cultural studies have 
helped destroy many sacred values and patterns 
of life. 

Yet, creative family living requires stability, 
and stability is inconceivable without a frame- 
work of social values. The awakening of social 
science has forced the rejection of celibacy and 
prudishness, Experience has revealed the fail- 
ure of the other extreme—amisinterpreted Freu- 
dian promiscuity. (Note: A vain and honest 
attempt to incorporate Freudianisms into a pat- 
tern of family life was the “Free Love’ experi- 
ment in the ’20’s in Greenwich Village.) In 
rejecting the extremes, philosophers and laymen 
are returning to the middle ground. In this 
area of thought, Jewish family tradition is preg- 
nant with suggestions. The traditional Jewish 
family is based on the recognition of natural 
impulses and responsibility. Moderation is the 
synthesis of responsibility and basic needs. 


Brav's gathering of scattered and inaccessible 
data will facilitate the research efforts of those 
who follow. Yet, it is my impression that Brav 
does not draw upon all sources available. His 
background material concerns itself primarily 
with biblical and talmudic periods, almost 
totally neglecting the sociologically rich Middle 
Ages, wherein many of the original concepts 
were modified and innovations introduced, as 
they have been in the Modern Period. 

Perhaps the criticism is unjustified inasmuch 
as Brav is primarily concerned with attitudes and 
Weltanschauung. To a sociologist, it seems 
hard to disassociate structure and _ values. 
Furthermore, any new framework of living, if it 
is to be meaningful, has to be related back to a 
matrix of real situations. It is disconcerting 
that many of the generalizations seem to be 
based on impressions rather than on actual re- 
search, even the meager research available. 

Thus, to cite one example, the cohesiveness 
and integration of the Jewish traditional family 
derived not only from its attitudes and beliefs, 
but also from the very nature of a Sacred Society 
(in the sociological sense of a society which is 
averse to change). Likewise, recent symptoms 
of family disunity cannot be ascribed merely to 
the dereliction of the young, but also to the 
impact of modern mass society. In the same 
manner, any successful proposal for family life 
must consider the demands of technological 
group life. 

In sum, Marriage and the Jewish Tradition 
should stimulate thought about Jewish and 
family living in general. It needs, however, a 
good sociological companion analysis. 

ISADORE MEYSTEL 
Department of Sociology 
Roosevelt College 


Publications Received 


The Community of the Future. By Fr. Vind- 
ing Kruse. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1952. vii plus 828. No price given. 

How to be a Happy Woman. By Ardis Whit- 
man. Appleton Century Crofts, New York, 
1952. $3.00. Pp. 307. 
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How to Hold Your Husband. By John Thomas 
Gill. Dorrance and Co., Philadelphia, 1951. 
Pp. 64. $2.00. 

Something Can be Done about Chronic Illness. 
By Herbert Yahraes. Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, New York, 1951. 25¢. Pp. 32. 
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Trends and Activities 


RICHARD K. KERCKHOFF 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 


Southeastern Regional Council on Family Re- 
lations—Met March 13-15 in Atlanta, Ga., with 
specialists from various fields offering “A Posi- 
tive Program for Improving Family Living.” 

Kansas Family Life Association—Is survey- 
ing the state for qualified family life educators. 
Newly-elected officers are Hazel E. Thompson, 
Chairman, 908 Topeka Ave., Topeka, Vivian 
Briggs, Vice-Chairman, and Lelia Meyers, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 

Ohio Council on Family Relations—Spon- 
sored the Southern Ohio Area Institute on 
Family Relations at Dayton, April 4. Richard 
Bell, President, 1320 Cambridge Blvd., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

North Carolina Family Life Council—Has 
prepared a directory of resources in North Caro- 
lina for those planning family life education 
programs, and an annotated bibliography in 
family life education. Rev. Marvin Vick, Jr., 
Jonesboro Heights, Sanford, N.C. 

Nebraska Council on Family Life Education 
—Met March 7, at Lincoln, Neb. Held annual 
meeting May 2 at Dana College, Blair, Neb. 
Write Mrs. Rhea Keeler, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Nebraska. 

Community Conference on Family Life—Was 
sponsored February 4-6 by the Department of 
Adult Education, Glendale, Calif., with Dr. 
Nadina Kavinoky and Dr, Evelyn Duvall among 
the participants. 

Annual Groves Conference on Marriage and 
the Family (15th)—Was held April 21-23 at 
North Carolina College at Durham, with the 
theme, “The Marriage Specialist and Divorce.” 

American Institute of Family Relations—Has 
a series of staff discussions during April, May, 
and June on subjects concerning marriage 
counseling. Open to non-staff members. 
Write: 5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27. 

Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national—Met in a study Conference in Phila- 
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delphia, April 14-18, with the theme, ‘Guiding 
Children in Freedom and Responsibility.” 

National Conference of Social Work—High- 
lighted its 79th Annual Meeting in Chicago, 
May 25-30, with a general sessions meeting on 
“What We Believe In.” Conference address: 
22 West Gay St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Family Living Institute of Louisville, Ky.— 
Brought together lay and professional people 
in that city for a winter meeting. Special courses 
in “The Art of Helping Married People” and 
“Challenges of Modern Marriage” taught by 
Dr. Charles P. Cressman, Pastor, Third Lu- 
theran Church, Louisville, were offered in 
February and March. 

And, briefly—The Annual Family Life Con- 
ference at Iowa State College was held March 
19-20. Virginia Council on Family Relations 
had its Annual Meeting March 7-8. ‘‘Parents 
in Search of Self-Confidence” was the theme of 
the Child Study Association of America’s March 
3 conference in New York. Dr. Evelyn Duvall 
discussed “Current Courtship Customs Among 
Youth” before the Southern California Society 
for Mental Hygiene February 8 in Los Angeles. 
The American Association of Marriage Coun- 
selors’ Great Lakes section met in Toledo in 
April. The question “Can syphilis and gonor- 
thea be eliminated from the human race?” was 
discussed by Dr. A. J. Carlson before the re- 
gional conference of the American Social Hy- 
giene Association in Los Angeles April 23. 





Let us know about your group’s meetings and 
we will let others know through Trends and 
Activities. It is best to send us your announce- 
ment as soon as a meeting date has been set, 
rather than waiting until the entire program 
has been arranged. Write to Richard Kerck- 
hoff, Family Life Dept. The Merrill-Palmer 
School, 71 East Ferry Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
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Southern Illinois University—Is developing a 
program of family life education and a marriage 
counseling service under the direction of Dr. 
Herman R. Lantz of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy. 
The Individual Psychology Association of 
Chicago—Completed a four-month course on 
Basic Principles of Adlerian Psychology and 
started one on Education and Group Dynamics, 
this January. The Association also announced 
the establishment of mothers’ classes and the 
publication of family life and child guidance pa- 
pers. Dr. Rudolf Dreikurs, 25 E. Washington 
St., Chicago 2. 

Oregon Coordinating Council on Social Hy- 
giene and Family Life—Has been formed by 
educational, social, and health agency personnel. 
Chairman is Curtis E. Avery, director of the 


E. C. Brown Trust, 220 S. W. Alder St., Port-, 


land 4, Oregon. 

University of Toronto—Is celebrating the 
25th year of child study at that institution. Its 
Institute of Child Study has just published 
Twenty Five Years of Child Study, a descrip- 
tion of the development of their program. 

Langley Porter Clinic, San Francisco—An- 
nounced that Dr. A. R. Mangus, on leave from 
the Ohio State University, is serving as research 
sociologist in the planning and carrying out of 
studies of juvenile and adult sex offenses in re- 
lation to problems of mental hygiene and family 
life. 

Seattle Public Schools—Presented ‘an 11-point 
family life education program this fall consist- 
ing of classes, observations, demonstrations, 
workshops and laboratories in the fields of baby 
and child care and problems of marriage and 
parenthood. Family Life Education Administra- 
tive and Service Center, 815 Fourth Ave., 
North, Seattle, Washington. 

Adult Education Association of the USA— 
Now has offices in Chicago, Washington, and 
Cleveland, and has started functioning with a 
full-time staff. Malcolm S. Knowles, admin- 
istrative officer, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 11. 

Federal Communications Commission—Has 
received more than 300 petitions from schools, 
colleges and local communities for the 200 tele- 
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vision outlets for non-commercial education al- 
lotted by the Commission, according to the Joint 
Committee on Educational Television. 

Family Service Association of America— 
Claims that a fourth of its member agencies have 
now adopted the policy of charging fees for 
counseling and casework services in personal and 
family problems. Charging fees of those who 
can pay is expected to have a therapeutic value, 
open the agency services to those who might 
have a resistance to seeking free service, and be 
appropriate for those rendering professional 
service. 

National Conference of Christians and Jews 
—Will send complimentary copy of new 
pamphlet, “America’s Number One Problem, 
Group Relations” (suggestions for a short course 
on intergroup relations for clubs, etc.). Send 
requests to Commission on Community Organi- 
zations, 381 Fourth Ave., N.Y., 16. 

Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national—Has the latest revision of Recom- 
mended Equipment and Supplies for nursery, 
kindergarten, primary and intermediate schools 
—a catalogue of “tools of learning.” 1200 
Fifteenth St., N.W. Washington 5, D.C. 

National Council on Family Relations has 
recently affiliated with International Union of 
Family Organisations. 

International Union of Family Organisations 
—annual session will be September 8-14 at 
Oxford University, England. Theme: The Sta- 
bility of the Family (economical, psychological 
and educative). 

List of publications available on request from 
Robert Boudet, director; headquarters, 28 Place 
Saint-Georges, Paris IX, France. 

At the General Assembly of the IUOF at 
Brussels July 27-28 a resolution was adopted 
proposing annual world wide celebration of the 
same day in all countries for a Mothers and 
Families Day. Action in regard to this is now 
being planned. 

Pennsylvania Conference On Family Rela- 
tions—Met April 18-19 at Pennsylvania State 
College; elected as president Dr. Arthur F. 
Davis, Professor, Health Education; is reorgan- 
izing as a state council. 
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Directory of Organizations 


American Association of Marriage Counselors, 
Inc., 270 Park Avenue, Suite 7G, New York 17, 
New York. Professional association interested 
in establishment and maintenance of standards 
in marriage counseling field. Provides informa- 
tion services to the public and allied professions. 
Referral to qualified marriage counselors and 
marriage counseling services on written request. 
(The Association, itself, offers no clinical serv- 
ices. ) 

American Institute of Family Relations, 5287 
Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, California, 
Inc. (non-profit) 1930; Paul Popenoe, director. 
Public education, research counseling in person 
and by referral. Send for list of more than 100 
pamphlets and free sample copy of monthly 
Family Life. 

American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, New York. Sound 
publications on education for personal and 
family living, community and public health as- 
pects of social hygiene. Write for lists. 

Cleveland Health Museum, Inc., 8911 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio, is the sole distribu- 
tor of the Dickinson-Belskie ‘““Wonder of New 
Life’ models on human reproduction. Life 
size, life-like, 100 items. Ask for free illustra- 
tive folder. Film strips and lantern slides also 
available. 

Family Service Association of America, 192 
Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. A 


Selected bibliography, annotated, on Educa- 
tion for Marriage and Family Life in the 
Schools, compiled by Esther Handwerk. Over 
100 books classified for teachers, students and 
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federation of 250 community supported social 
casework agencies—key resources for help in 
marital and other family problems. 

Marriage Council of Philadelphia, 1422 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 

Marriage and Family Council, Inc., Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 

Massachusetts Society for Social Hygiene, Inc., 
Room 800, 14 Somerset Street, Boston 8, Mas- 
sachusetts. Personal and Marriage Counseling 
Service. Pamphlets, etc. on Sex Education, 
Marriage and other aspects of Social Hygiene. 
Lists and information on request. 
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Editorial Note 


To broaden the operating base of the 
JourNAL the following associate editors 
have been appointed: Education—Eugene 
Link, head, department of social sciences, 
State Teachers College, State University of 
New York, New Paltz, N.Y.; Research— 
Reuben Hill, research professor in mar- 
riage and the family, department of soci- 
ology, University of North Carolina ; Mar- 
riage Counseling—Robert W. Laidlaw, 
M.D. Ideas, outlines or manuscripts may 
be submitted directly to these editors or 
sent to the general editor. G.H.G. 











parents. Available now as preprint @ 35¢. Re- 
duced rates in quantity. Write: “High School 
Bibliography” c/o NCFR, 5757 S. Drexel Ave., 
Chicago, 37, Illinois. 
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NCFR Notes 


All requests for information, inter- 
pretation, etc., should be addressed: 
Executive Secretary, National Council 
on Family Relations, 5757 S. Drexel 
Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Wanted: to buy 1 or more copies of 
the Journal in the following issues, @ 
$1.50—vol. 2, no. 4; vol. 3, no. 4; vol. 
5, no. 2; vol. 6, no. 3. 


To complete your own files we can 
sell you a copy of any past issue, with 
the exception of those listed above. 
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YOUTH 
AND MARRIAGE 


A Student Manual 


By Jupson T. Lanpis and 
Mary G, Lanpis 


This new Manual is designed as a com- 
panion book to “Building a Successful 


| Marriage,” or any other functional text 


in marriage and family living. Based 
on the most up-to-date materials avail- 
able, it includes the following tests and 
exercises: 
1. Self-analysis tests. 
2. Questionnaires for student research. 
3. Self-analysis term papers. 
4. Socio-dramas and role playing exer- 
cises, 
5. Complete list of available films. 
. Evaluation forms for films and course 
activities. 
. Reflections for daily student diary or 
log. 
8. Marital prediction and marital ad- 
justment test. 
(Note: Can be used as a workbook with 
any other functional marriage text.) 


Send for your copy today. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


New York 11, N.Y. 
































Announcing .. . 
A SEX GUIDE 
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SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
IN MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


Sth annual introductory workshop, 
. week of Aug. 4, 1952 


This will provide practical training in modern tech- 
niques of marriage and family counseling for teachers, 
clergymen, social workers, physicians, leaders of youth 
organizations, and others. Special attention will also 
be given to family life education and personality test- 


ing. 
Advanced workshop, 
week of Aug. 11, 1952 


For the first time, the Institute also offers an advanced 
course, with more intensive training and supervised 
participation in counseling. The Institute’s 22 years 
of experience are thus made available to others, in a 
unique setting. | 

Either workshop may be taken alone. Fee $25 per 
week. Write for complete program. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
FAMILY RELATIONS 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 














A Complaely NEW Study of the Family 
FAMILY 


This scholarly book examines the modern family within a sociologica 
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